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I. PRAGMATISM. ! 
By W. CALDWELL. 


THERE has recently appeared as one of the publications of 
the University of California (a society whose activity has 


1 Read (in part) before the American Psychological Association at their 
last annual meeting, at Yale University, 28th-30th December, 1899. Several 
of the papers of this Associaticn, of the last two or three years, have 
reflected an interest in the question of the relation of non-rational 
(emotional and volitional) to rational (intellectual, conceptual) factors 
in the formation of opinion and belief, and of the relation of theory to 
practical procedure in both logic and metaphysic—an interest to be asso- 
ciated, of course, with (among other things) the reception accorded 
in philosophical as well as in general literature) to recent writings of 
Mr. G. H. Romanes (Thoughts on Religion), Mr. Huxley (the Romanes 
Lecture, with its sharp opposition between the moral will and natural 
law), Mr. Arthur Balfour, Prof. Andrew Seth, Prof. William James, 
not to mention their intellectual associates in other countries such 
as Fouillée and Brunetiére and some of the French writers on moral 
and social psychology, and in Germany Sigwart and Simmel and Deussen, 
and Eucken, etc. At the 1897 meeting (at Cornell University), Prof. 
J. G. Hibben of Princeton read a paper upon Mill and Romanes (regard- 
ing the formation of opinion), and the interest excited was such that, 
at the suggestion of Prof. James Seth (then of Cornell) the general 
question of the relation of Will to Belief was made the leading topic for 
discussion at the New York meeting of 1898. The International Journal 
of Ethies for January and April, 1899 (in an article by Prof. Dickinson 
Miller, and a discussion by H. Rutgers Marshall and the present writer) 
and the Proceedings of the Association reflect and publish some of the 
opinions brought forward on that occasion. Meantime the manifesto of 
Prof. James appeared, of which (for it has an interest and impor- 
tance out of all proportion to its size and scope), a consideration is 
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already resulted in publications! of value to philosophy) a 
pamphlet by Prof. James, entitled Philosophical Concep- 
tions and Practical Results, that has ‘‘the uncommon merit 
of being its author’s chief or only express treatment of the 
question of philosophical method ” In what follows I 
intend to keep in view the justifications as well as the 
limitations of the point of view therein termed Pragmatism. 
I welcome the very expression not only as giving a name 
to a point of view revealed in this pamphlet and in that 
important volume of essays called The Will to Believe, but as 
characterising to some extent a few of the various tendencies 
of what is being called by critics* as well as by apologists * 
the ‘‘ New Ethical Philosophy’’. I have elsewhere written 
upon this so-called new ‘ethical ”’ philosophy under the title 
of ‘“‘ Philosophy and the Activity Experience’’® indicating 
thus by my very title as well as (I hope) by my conclusions 
that I prefer on the whole to think of the use that philosophy 
may make of certain facts that have been emphasised and re- 
emphasised by recent psychology and epistemology than of 
a new philosophy. It is at once true that every age or genera- 
tion may be said to have its characteristic philosophy, and 
yet at the same time that there is throughout the ages only 
one philosophy or metaphysic—the science of the categories 
or of the points of view from which the world may be 
regarded. Philosophy is continually enriching itself in a 
material regard by including within its synthesis the ac- 
credited discoveries of science and of scientific method, and 
is a formal regard by the elaboration of a greater internal 
coherence between its different parts or doctrines, and 
petween these doctrines and the logical whole of which 
they form part. For example, a whole realm of fact and 
a whole realm of theory have been opened up in the present 


attefhpted in this article. Some of its ideas are mentioned by Prof. 
Watson in the International Journal of Ethics (July 1899, “The New 
‘Ethical’ Philosophy ”“—an article professing to be occasioned by my 


article in the same Journal for July, 1898, on “ Philosophy and the 
Activity Experience”), but are not treated with the same fulness as are 
the ideas of Mr. Balfour and Prof. A. Seth. 

To wit The Conception of God—a discussion by Prof. Royce and others, 
and Prof. Watson’s Christianity and Idealism. 

2 Philosophical Review, March, 1899. 

* E.g., by Prof. Watson, in the article mentioned in the first footnote. 

+See ¢.9., — in the International Journal of Ethics, January, 
1900, by Rev. Jas. Lindsay. 

51 do not wiah to be understood as drawing any such absolute distine- 
tions between an older and a newer idealisin as Prof. Watson and Rev. 
Jas. Lindsay would seem to suggest. 
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century, that enable philosophy to overcome at least partially 
that Dualism between Reason and Will with which Kant 
left us in his two great Critiques, although that Dualism 
still survives in the case of those who seem to think that 
they can save the reality of some important facts (e.9., religious 
experience, or social progress) by attempting to put them on a 
supra-rational or anti-rational basis, or in the case of some 
others who seem to think that they render philosophy service 
by insisting upon the difference between philosophy proper 
(or metaphysic) as an explanation of the world for the intellect ' 
and a common-sense (?) account of the world as we apprehend 
it in our practical experience—overlooking altogether the 
fact that has recently been so completely re-demonstrated 
by Mr. Bradley that: ‘‘ The mere intellect has shown itself 





“i There is a trace of this sharp distinction in Prof. Watson’s article, 
although he is careful to guard against misinterpretation. He is quite 
right in insisting that philosophy is not experience but the theory of 
experience, and quite right in insisting upon the difference between 
philosophy and art and life and religion, etc. But even this line of 
reflexion may be pursued too far, for I am afraid that Prof. Watson’s 
excessive care to insist that “‘truth’ is never ‘reality,’ and ‘reality’ is 
never ‘ truth,’” and that there ‘‘can be no philosophy which does not 
presuppose the reality of which it is the theory” might leave upon the 
minds of some readers an impression that “ reality” is somehow ‘‘ outside”’ 
thought (an idea which he of course would rightly regard as pernicious 
and fatal, if it is not absurd). I mean that philosophy should profess to 
be more than a mere study of truth, that it should profess to study reality 
and should claim to give the only genuinely objective and universally true 
statement about reality. The world always will (and its instinct in this 
cannot be called unsound or impertinent) insist upon its right to take the 
results of metaphysicians en bloc and to test them in the light of the version 
of reality that they seem to countenance. It still judges, ¢.g. of the 
English neo-Hegelian metaphysic as giving men a shadowy rather than 
a substantial account of the real (as giving a “stone” when they ask for 
“ bread ”)—a eriticism that cannot be turned by the assertion that philo- 
sophy can never give anything but a conceptual analysis of reality. If 
it cannot, men will reject philosophy, and where then can they go? for 
nowhere else can they get anything but particularised and limited accounts 
of reality—statements rather about particular sets of relations in the 
world than about the world as a whole. It does not (to take an example 
of Prof. Watson’s, p. 431) seem to me “an abandonment of philosophy 
altogether” to tell people that, “if we are to lay hold upon reality and 
lift ourselves out of the flux of phenomena, we must do so by a species 
of assurance different from knowledge ”’ (he here quotes some *‘ ethical ”’ 
idealist). This last statement might be a perfectly natural corollary of 
a doctrine of the real (a doctrine that seems to be increasingly obtaining 
credence), 7.¢., the doctrine that the real ultimately consists of the activities 
of personal beings (or beings destined to become personal). Philosophy 
is a reflexion upon the world as a whole and upon all kinds of experience, 
volitional as well as cognitive—even if volitional experience represents 
something that is done rather than thought. 
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incompetent to explain all phenomena,”'! 7.¢., that (in the 
language of Kant as rightly explained by Schopenhauer and 
Deussen and others) the mere intellect always leaves us with 
the shadow of the thing-in-itself. It is my opinion that in 
this so-called Pragmatism or Practicalism of Prof. James, 
despite the contempt that has been poured upon it by 
rationalistic metaphysic, we may find elements of fact and 
truth that with the help of a few assumptions may be generalised 
into important philosophical truth—truth not only about 
the relation of reason to will but about the relation of 
thought to reality. 

I am aware of the various epithets by which Prof 
James’s ‘‘ new ethical philosophy”’ and that of his intellec- 
tual associates have been stigmatised, such as Irrat.onalism, 
Romanticism, Disguised Scepticism, the Philosophy of Re- 
action or of Dogmatic Theology, the Philosophy of Authority 
or of Caprice, Dynamism, Voluntarism, or what not. The 
justification for some of these terms of reproach is perhaps 
more apparent in the case of Prof. James than of Prof. 
Andrew Seth or of Mr. Arthur Balfour, or of A. Fouillée 
or of Deussen and Eucken and Simmel? and others, and 
it is particularly fortunate for the purposes of our dis- 
cussion that he should have employed such a_ blankly 
utilitarian and flatly commonplace word as Pragmatism 
to describe his philosophy. Philosophy, it would certainly 
seem, must be more than Practicalism or Pragmatism 
—the selection of theories of the universe that enable 
us to act hopefully and to be better men, although there 
have always been philosophers like Socrates and Fichte 
who could not altogether dissociate, in their thinking, 
philosophy and good citizenship. To be sure, students 
of philosophy know that all definitions of philosophy and 
its purposes have their justification: they all may be true 
under certain presuppositions. And Prof. James is one 
of the men who know so much about philosophy and its 
effects upon the human mind that anything he may choose 
to say about its purpose will be true if we only remember 
what he means by it. Our discussion however will not be 
solely devoted to the threading of our way through various 
more or less tentative descriptions of the purpose of phi- 


' Appearance and Reality, p. 484. 

* For Simmel see below. Deussen (like Miinsterberg of Harvard) is a 
follower of Schopenhauer in the true sense, in believing that reality in 
“things ” and in ‘‘ persons”’ is to be found in the will. Eucken’s well- 
known ethicalism or humanism warrants us in associating him with 
James and Pringle-Pattison and Balfour. 
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losophy. The business of philosophy is to explain reality 
or to discover the truth about the world, and of course the 
discovery of truth or of the highest reality includes a meth- 
odology, a theory of the nature of fruitful and unfruitful 
hypotheses. But Prof. James’s Pragmatism is, when 
we look into it, very much more than the mere practical 
methodology that it seems to be. It reposes in the last 
resort on a theory of reality to which, judging from many 
appearances in contemporary scientific thought, philosophy 
must more and more have recourse as a basis for con- 
struction and system. Let us however outline somewhat 
definitely and precisely our author’s standpoint. 

I. This, he declares, is an adoption and development of 
principles laid down, some twenty years ago, by a Mr. 
Charles 8. Peirce, ‘‘ one of the most original of contemporary 
thinkers,” in an article in the Popular Science Monthly, entitled 
“Tllustrations of the Logic of Science”. ‘‘To develop a 
thought’s meaning,” we are told, ‘‘ we need only determine 
what conduct it is fitted to produce; that conduct is for 
us its sole [!] significance.” Or, “to attain perfect clearness 
in our thoughts of an object, we need only consider what 
effects of a conceivably practical kind the object may 
involve—what sensations we are to expect from it and 
what reactions we must prepare. Our conception of these 
efiects, then, is for us the whole of our conception of the 
object, so far as that conception has positive significance at 
all.” And again: “The ultimate test for us of what a 
truth means is indeed the conduct it dictates or inspires”. 
Or, more pointedly: ‘‘ The effective meaning [what a charac- 
teristically American idea this is!] of any philosophic pro- 
position can always be brought down [sic !] to some particular 
consequence, in our future practical experience, whether 
active or passive; the point lying rather in the fact that the 
experience must be particular, than in the fact that it must be 
active”’ 

After these statements about the nature and essence of 
Pragmatism, Prof. James proceeds to illustrate its utility as 
a principle of philosophy by reference to some of its con- 
sequences and applications. (1) One of these is that “ to 
be mindful of it in philosophical discussions tends wonder- 
fully to smooth out misunderstandings and to bring in 
peace”. Cela va sans dire, although the truth of a philo- 
sophy is not proved by showing its value as an eirenikon. 
(2) Another is that two philosophical definitions or proposi- 
tions or maxims whose practical consequences to all people 
at all time, are identical. This too is but a formal truth or 
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corollary—a novel and useful rendering of Leibnitz’s principle 
of the Identity of Indiscernibles. And (3) another is that the 
‘‘whole function of philosophy ought to be to find out what 
definite difference it will make to you and me at definite 
instants of our life, if this world-formula or that world- 
formula be the one which is true,” it being Prof. James's 
opinion that all philosophy is but ‘‘ words, words, words ” 
unless the metaphysical alternatives under investigation can 
be shown to have alternative practical outcomes, however 
delicate and distant these may be. I shall deal with this 
third point immediately in connexion with the sixth. (4) 
There is, again, the position that the meaning of such 
philosophical abstractions as the ‘‘one”’ and the “many,” 
and ‘‘ substance ”’ and the rest of the ‘‘ categories ” becomes 
clearer when we think of what may be called their practical 
significance, their working value. ‘‘‘ Substance,’ for example, 
means, as Kant says, Das Beharrliche, that which will be as 
it has been, because its being is essential and eternal.” ! 
This is something that the philosophy of to-day must learn 
anew, although it is substantially one of the things that 
Hegel teaches in his Logic, wherein he may be said to prove 
by his whole procedure the truth of his emphatic declaration 
that: ‘‘ The only way to make good any growth and progress 
in knowledge is to hold results fast in their truth”’.? (5) Prof. 
James, despite the modesty of his pretensions about his 
pamphlet and its tentative nature, makes little attempt to 
conceal the fact that with his torch of Pragmatism, with his 
principle of examining only hypotheses with ‘ vital differ- 
ences’ and ‘ effective meanings,” he has found his way to 
the vision splendid—to the God and Freedom and Immor- 
tality, the Jdeentrias, that lay in the depths of the forest of 
human experience and human knowledge all but totally 
concealed by the growths and overgrowths of Naturalism 
and Materialism. These things make life more worth living, 
consequently they are true and real. All the world now 
counts Prof. James on the side of Belief, just as it does M. 
Brunetiére or Mr. Balfour or M. Huysmanns or Mr. Kidd, 
and for very much the same reasons—that both he and they 


1 This illustration I take from the Will to Believe, p. 80. 

21 use Wallace’s translation, p. 145. Readers of the Logic will remem- 
ber another place in which Hegel characteristically insists that even the 
highest things must be regarded as also the most useful. In Hartmann’s 
Phiinomenologie des sittlichen Bewusstseyns we can see how metaphys- 
ical methed may very naturally become a study of theories in the light of 
their practical consequences. See two articles on Hartmann by the 
present writer (Philosophical Review, September and November, 1899). 
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attempt to prove by some philosophy or other the legitimacy 
of affirming as real the objects of certain practical needs 
after having shown the unsatisfactoriness of the ignorance 
or the negations of mere science. As to all this, I have 
but a single remark. It is no proof of the reality of God 
and Immortality to say that we will these things to be real, 
unless we can prove! by an appeal to fact and to reason 
that what we will is real, or that by reality we do mean and 
can only mean volitional experience and whatever is organically 
related to this. 

(6) There is Prof. James’s claim that, if Pragmatism be 
true, it is after all ‘‘ English ” philosophy and not German 
philosophy that represents the true critical method, inas- 
much as it is the English speaking philosophers who first 
introduced the idea’of interpreting the meaning of concep- 
tions by asking what difference they make for life. This 
however is a thing that has long been maintained by such 
penetrating students of English philosophy as Prof. Campbell 
Fraser,’ and that was substantiated anew with much ingenu- 
ity and discernment by his successor Prof. Andrew Seth * 
in regard to the Scottish criticism of David Hume, but it is 
none the less valuable to have it so incorporated into our 
conception of philosophy as to seem a natural admission of 
a true philosophical attitude. It ought to need no supremely 
profound insight into British philosophy to see that there, 
as well as everywhere else in the history of philosophical 
thought, men have been essentially engaged upon nothing 
but the one problem of investigating the real meaning for 
our human experience of alleged ideas and facts and principles 
and beliefs. It is to me but another version of this truth to 
maintain, as does point number three,‘ that the proper func- 
tion of philosophy is the study of the differences to us of the 
truth or untruth of different world-formule. I should prefer 
to say (as I have indicated) that the business of philosophy 
is to study reality and to reduce it to its fundamental terms, 
but then it is nothing against the praymatic view of philosophy 
and of reality (for I shall below insist upon this addition to 
James's thought) to say that it gives the average man, or 
the practical man, a view of the function of philosophy that 
commends itself to his judgment in the same terms that (in 


'T shall try below to indicate how this may be and has in a manner 
been proved. 

*See his Britannica article upon Locke, and also his edition of the 
Essay, and the life of Locke in Blackwood’s “ Classics ”. 

® See Scottish Philosophy. 

* Cf. supra. 
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accordance with the tendency of the hour) he uses in speaking 
of the reality of any other alleged thing. Philosophy will 
be real to him if it can do something! Well! it can. (7) 
To the enumeration of the consequences of his principle 
that are more or less clearly seen by Prof. James himself we 
may add still another consideration. It is easy to see how 
the principle of studying the nature of a thing through the 
conception of its consequences is a way of summing up that 
transition of human thought with which we are all now 
familiar—the transition from the scholastic doctrine of Es- 
sence to the Dynamism of modern science with its notion of 
a few different modes of one fundamental energy. It used 
to be said a few years ago that evolutionists, instead of telling 
us what things are, had a way of invariably trying to show 
us how they had become what they are. We have now, it 
seems to me, so thoroughly assimilated this tendency into 
our thinking that we have taken the further step of main- 
taining that the practical utility of things (of ‘‘ substances,” 
‘‘ organisms,” ‘species,’ ‘institutions,’ ‘‘ideas”’), their 
subserviency to the process of universal evolution is their 
only raison d’étre—the only reason for their continuing to be 
what they are. My point now is that this principle of Prag- 
matism by its very name, if by nothing else, brings home to 


the minds of students as a tendency of thought and method of 


looking at reality this very process of substituting what may 
be called Teleology and the doctrine of Functiona! Utility for 
what has been called Ontology and the doctrine of Essence 
and Quiddities. It may not be the only thing that is doing 
so, but it is at least doing so. 

II. The philosophical bases and affinities of these ideas 
may be more apparent if we think of some facts and ten- 
dencies revealed by the science and the criticism of this 
century with which they may naturally be associated. (1) 
There is, first of all, the fact so strongly emphasised and so 
completely exploited by recent psychology,! that all cognitive 
activity is at the same time volitional activity, and that con- 
sequently our “intellectual systems,’’ our ‘“ sets of ideas ’— 
just like religious beliefs and cults and social customs—must 


1 f.g., by Baldwin and Stout and others—referred to by me in more 
detail in the July number of the International Journal of Ethics for 
1898. The fact that intellectual development is a continual growth in 
motor accommodation and in practical inventiveness is, to my mind, 
brought out more fully by Baldwin (the two volumes on Mental Develop- 
ment) than by any one else. See an article on his Social and Ethical 
Interpretations by Prof. Dewey, in the New World, September, 1898, and 
one by me in the American Journal of Sociology, September, 1899. 
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be regarded as competitive action-tendencies whose validity 
and truth may be demonstrated by their power to survive in 
the life of the race. ‘‘ The fittest conceptions survive, and 
with them the names of their champions,” says James.' If 
all this be true, as it undoubtedly is, it is certainly natural to 
conclude that an important clue to the meaning of a thought 
may be found—the influence it wields over the life of man, 
in its relative efficiency or inefficiency. “It is far too little 
recognised how entirely the intellect 1s made up of practical 
interests.’” Mr. Peirce (to Prof. James the champion of 
Pragmatism) even maintains that the ‘sole motive and 
function of thought” is to ‘‘ produce action and volition”’ 
through the intermediary help of ‘‘ belief ’’—belief being, 
in his eyes, only a ‘‘ stadium ”’ of mental action, and not the 
goal of thought. This is apt to strike the student of philo- 
sophy as going somewhat too far, although a moment’s 
reflexion upon the history of civilisation will perhaps con- 
vince us that the persistence (merely as an instinct) of the 
metaphysical impulse is intelligible only on the ground of 
its organic connexion with the highest interests of the human 
race as a Whole. I have no intention of confounding the 
metaphysic of knowledge with the psychology of thinking,” 
but it is simply a most pertinent question whether the reality 
of that section of metaphysic® called teleology has not in our 
day been vitally strengthened by the discovery of the fact 
that all thinking is necessarily teleological—the search for the 
intermediary steps in a process, the discovery of means to an 
end or of the relations between certain events and certain 
other events, the discovery of the relation of ‘ external ”’ 
events (or of external nature itself) to the world of our 
activity, etc. The Pure Reason of the early Kantian writers 
in Germany and in England has been reduced to being simply 


1The Will to Believe, p. 93. 

*J.e., the question of the necessary categories of knowledge as know- 
ledge with the fact pointed out, e.g., by Dr. Stout in the words “ simple 
attentiveness tends to pass into conation,” or by Sigwart (Logic, vol. i, 
pp. 548-549), “the ultimate basis of all the mental activities, for the right 
conduct of which we seek a clue in methodology, is a will which sets 
below itself definite ends; and to this is due the motive force which 
impels us to investigation, while the most general principles of the investi- 
gation are derived from the ends pursued by it”. I have such faith in 
the reality of metaphysic that I believe its positions to be good irre- 
spective of the psychology of the discovery of truth by the individual. 
On the other hand the wise metaphysician will never care to philosophise 
in ignorance of certain accredited facts, say those of biology and psycho- 
logy about the utility and tendencies of knowledge. 

*See my Schopenhauer’s System in Its Philosophical Significance, 
chaps. iii., iv. and ix. 
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our power of reflecting upon and analysing the conditions of 
experience as a a whole, i.e., of the nature of the world-process 
as related to our experience and our action; and we have 
thus retained the main principles of the doctrine of Criticism 
while at the same time letting go our hold of the crude 
psychology of Kant. (2) Biology has gone even farther than 
psychology in proclaiming that the end and purpose of al] 
thinking, of all brain development and mental contrivance, 
of all morality, indeed, is action and evolution. In its eyes, 
as in the eyes of sociology, the supremacy of philosophy and 
the arts and science, consists in the fact of their having raised 
man to his present position from the condition of the animal 
or the subconscious man. We shall, however, again face 

this fact in thinking of Prof. James’s conception of the 
function of philosophy as the selection of ‘‘ vital hypotheses ” 
and of his implicit claim that truth itself is not absolute but 
relative.’ (3) It has been discovered by social psychology 
that the adoption of the social standpoint, the imitation (even 
before we can understand them) of the habits and customs 
and ‘‘ reactions’ of other people, is demonstrably necessary 
to the mental development of the individual.’ It is thus no 
new thing for us to adopt intellectual points of view and 
mental attitudes that have come to us, first of all by way 
of practical exigency or unconscious natural “ suggestion ” 
We have from childhood been compelled to use our intel- 
lectual powers to imitate, and devise means to the execution 
of ‘‘reactions”’ that are suggested to us by our associates. 
There is already in vogue a way of writing out the history 
of philosophy, the history of leading ideas about man and 
the universe, from the standpoint of the moral and social 
needs of men at different times and places.* (4) The logic of 


1 See the reference to Simmel, below. 

2Cf. Mr. B alfonr’s perception of the importance of social relations and 
social “reactions” to the dev elopment of the religious consciousness. 
“ Religion works, and to produce its full results, must needs work thre ugh 
the agency of organised societies. It has therefore a social side, and 
from this its spec -ulative side cannot, I be lieve, be kept wholly distinct,” 
Foundations of Belief, p. 259 (italics mine}. 

3The names and works of Profs. Eucken and Ziegler and Héffding and 
of Mr. A. W. Benn and others, suggest themselves at once as proof of 
this tendency, not to mention the recent important prize essay (published 
in the current numbers of Mryp) by Dr. F. Tonnies, which insists so 
thoroughly on the influence of the social vil on the formation and 
differentiation of metaphysical conceptions. Dr. A. Kenyon Rogers of 
the University of Chicago has recently written a brief Introduction to 
Modern Philosoph: y, that ‘openly professes to connect the “ presuppositions 
of philosophy ” with our ‘ ordinary beliefs and practical needs”. Doubt- 
less a thorough knowledge of the life of the Middle Ages would reveal the 
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science may be said to afford a certain confirmation of the 
basis of Pragmatism. ‘‘ The truth at which scientific thought 
arrives,” says Clifford,! ‘‘is not that which we can ideally 
contemplate without error, but that which we may act upon 
without fear; and you cannot fail to see that scientific 
thought is not an accompaniment or condition of human progress, 
but human progress itself.’” Or Dr. Carstanjen of Zurich 
in an article? upon the philosophy of Avenarius, ‘‘ The pre- 
supposition of every science . . . must not only be theoret- 
ically correct in itself, it must also agree both in itself and 
in the consequences to be deduced from it, with practical life ”’— 
words that only too truly express the principle upon which 
Avenarius works out his conception of the nature of philo- 
sophy by determining its relation to human effort. Or, as 
Mr. Peirce ® puts it: ‘‘ The opinion which is fated to be ultimately 
agreed to by all who investigate it is what we mean by the 
truth.’ This sentence if conceived in its broadest possible 
significance, if writ ‘‘in large letters”? as a Platonist would 
say, would be true of even philosophy itself, for philosophy 
must certainly be able to make a synthesis of the truth of 
science with the realities and tendencies of human action.‘ 
Metaphysic, we might say, is nothing if not practical; it is 
the one science that goes to work without any presupposi- 
tions, the one science that endeavours to find out what things 
really are as distinct from what they appear to be from 
particular or prescribed points of view. It would somehow 
always seem to be part of the duty of the metaphysician to 
insist, as does Simmel’ in a recent article, that the separation 


connexion between the “ vermiculate discussions ” of the Schoolmen and 
practical needs. 

' Lectures and Hssays (“Aims of Scientific Thought”), p. 109 (italics 
mine). 

* MIND, October, 1897, p. 453. 

* Pop. Scien. Monthly, 1878, vol. xii., p. 300. 

*This is obviously Prof. Sidgwick’s idea of the work of philosophy, 
as expressed in a recent article (“The Relation of Ethics to Sociology ”’ 
in the International Journal of Ethics (October, 1899). Philosophy 
he therein describes as a contemplation of the ** whole of human thought 
—whether concerned with ideals [‘of what ought to be’] or empirical 
facts” |“about the actual relations of men regarded as members of 
societies” ]. And Prof. Ladd’s when he says (Theory of Reality, p. 21), 
‘What is true of the sciences which deal with things is equally true of 
the sciences which deal with minds, or with both minds and things. 
They all both assume and demonstrate the truthfulness of certain con- 
ceptions, in their application to the concrete realities with which they 
have to deal.” 

°“Uber eine Beziehung der Selectionslehre zur Erkenntnisstheorie,” 
Archiv sys. Phil., Bd. i., Heft. 1, p. 34. 
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of conceptual truth from practical results rests upon prejudice, 
and that true ideas are really successful ideas—ideas that 
prove themselves fruitful. 

(5) Of course it is now only too well known that so far as 
the ‘“‘legitimacy of the argument from consequences ”’ is 
concerned, Prof. James’s Pragmatism may be associated 
with the positions of Prof. A. Seth and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
both men in whom this agreement is connected with a 
general metaphysic of reality and a general theory of know- 
ledge. ‘‘The wtima ratio,” says Prof. A. Seth,’ “‘ of every 
creed, the wltima ratio of truth itself, is that it works; and 
no greater condemnation can be passed upon a doctrine or 
system than that if it were true human life as it has been lived 
by the best of the race would cease to be reasonable.”’ And 
again, ‘The ethical life has also its certainties and postulates; 
and a man is not necessarily evading truth, when he reiects a 
creed, because it has no place within it for these postulates 
of the ethical or spiritual life which are to him the most 
fundamental certainties of all. Nor is he convicted of prejudice, 
because he avows that the defence of these postulates is the 
motive of his speculative inquiry.’ And as for Mr. Balfour, 
the whole of his Foundations of Belief may be regarded as an 
illustration of what in the spirit and in the letter of Prof. 
James's pamphlet we may call the ‘definite differences ” 
that result from the truth or the untruth of different systems 
of thought. (6) Lastly it might doubtless be said that 
Pragmatism is manifestly in harmony with the sound instinct 
of mankind to judge of any tree or growth by its fruits or 
absence of fruits. This instinct is so deeply rooted in human 
nature that there never is a time when some form of Criti- 
cism, be that literary or artistic or philosophical, does not 
proceed upon the idea of its essential soundness and ration- 
ality. 


Enough has perhaps been said to show us that we may 
(I think) accept Pragmatism as a real enough thing, ie., a 
real enough thing in the light of what it purports to be and 
evidently is (to a large extent) and in the light of the philo- 
sophical and scientific and common-sense tendencies with 
which it can most naturally be associated, and in the light 
of the many important conclusions to which it leads. Taken 
at its face value, taken as a working principle, it is good as 
far as it goes. Nearly everything that it represents is good 


1 Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 307 (italies partly mine). 
2 [bid., p. 308. } 
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and valuable and ought certainly to be part of a true philo- 
sophy of life and reality. Again and again, however, we 
have found that it seems to repose upon a certain view of 
the “real” that cannot be even described without examining 
many of the assumptions of Pragmatism. 

III. That Pragmatism is impossible as a working philo- 
sophy without certain important: assumptions may be 
apparent from some of the following reflexions. (1) To 
argue from our actions or “reactions” to the existence of 
what we think to be their necessary conditions or “ objects ”’ 
presupposes at least, as Mr. Balfour! puts it, “‘a harmony 
of some kind between our inner selves and the universe of 
which we form a part’. It involves what Scottish meta- 
physicians of the common-sense school would term an 
argument ‘from thought to being,” or Cartesians an infer- 
ence from the ordo idearum to the ordo rerum. (2) It also 
involves a thorough-going criticism of our needs and desires 
and imagined satisfactions. The ideas of God and In- 
mortality may be on a certain and by no means uncommon 
interpretation of things merely some of the many fictions 
that have no validity on their own account, but merely : 
utility or service in view of ‘the life that now is’’—the 
tendency, e.g., to foster prudence or altruism. Of these and 
similar considerations Mr. James makes no explicit recogni- 
tion. (3) The Argument from Consequences presupposes 
that we know all, or nearly all, the effects that the truth of 
a given theory about the universe might conceivably have 
upon ourselves, and also a criterion of desirable and un- 
desirable, good and evil, consequences. Of what kind of con- 
sequences would Prof. James have us think in estimating 
the value of theories? Immortality as the mere continuation, 
in an infinite straight line, of our individuality or personal 
identity, means very little to many good and wise people. 
Nietzsche and others of his ilk write of the utility of wicked- 
ness by way of trampling under foot certain anemic forms 
of goodness, and Zola has recently praised to the skies the 
infinite value of mere Fecondité. A Renaissance pope used 
to speak of the good (‘‘ definite ’ and “ particular,’ doubtless) 
that “this Jewish legend” has done to ‘‘ us popes”. On the 
other hand it was probably owing to the apparent absence 
of “definite” and “particular” results, that the scientific 
friends of J. S. Mill deplored his being drawn for a time 
to Wordsworth. Is there with Prof. James no criterion of 
consequences other than their particularity and definiteness 


1 Foundations of Belief, p. 247. 
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and tangibility? A criterion of consequences is provided, 
e.g., by the conception of Justice in Plato’s Republic or by the 
idea of a Kingdom of Ends in Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics ; and 
these philosophers moreover offer us a metaphysic of being 
that tends to show how the existence of a moral kingdom 
of beauty and justice is implied not only in the simplest 
forms of human association but even in the constitution of 
External Nature. 

(4) The highest form of the Argument from Consequences 
is, if we think accurately, the argument known in logic 
and metaphysic as the dilemma. Prof. James might per- 
haps do well to think of strengthening his philosophy by 
connecting it with its true theoretical basis. But the 
strength of the dilemma or of Hypothetical Reasoning or 
of Indirect Proof lies in the claim to have an exhaustive 
knowledge of possibilities or alternatives! To know with 
absolute exactitude and exhaustiveness about the possibilities 
for conduct afforded by different philosophical hypotheses 
would imply at least an exhaustive knowledge of the points 
of view from which conduct and the universe may be re- 
garded. This however implies the Transcendentalism or 
the Metaphysic of the Categories of which Prof. James has 
so sorry an opinion. It also implies the existence of ethical 
norms and conceptions and perhaps the teaching of history 
and the guiding force of heredity and the principle of con- 
tinuity. But ofall this Prof. James in his practical contempt 
for Apriorism in all its forms takes very slight recognition. 
(5) It looks like a philosophical error for him to distinguish, 
as he does, between the future consequences and the past 
necessities of action, holding that the former alone are of 
vital and spiritual importance to us while the latter may 
or may not have had spiritual significance. ‘‘ As far as the 
past facts go, indeed, there is no difference. These facts are 
bagged [is not the phraseology too recklessly sportive ?], are 
captured; and the good that’s in them is gained, be the 
atoms, be the God their cause.’’ And again, ‘‘ Theism and 
materialism, so indifferent when taken retrospectively, point 
when we take them prospectively to wholly different, prac- 
tical consequences, to opposite outlooks of experience ”’. 
And again, ... ‘‘ But I say that such an alternation of 
feelings, reasonable enough in a consciousness that is pro- 


1The whole development of the dilemma as a logical argument seems 
to me to depend upon the fact that the alternatives in a disjunctive 
proposition (the minor premiss in a dilemma) should always be regarded 
as exhaustive. They are always such in a true “ universe (or sphere) 
of thought,’’ whatever they may be in a “universe of discourse”. 
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spective, as Ours now is, and whose world is partly yet to 
come, would be absolutely senseless [!] and irrational in a purely 
retrospective consciousness summing up a world already 
past’. Now on what theory of things is it that the future 
of the world and our future may be affected by ideal elements 
and factors (God, Freedom, Recompense, Justice) without 
having been so affected or determined in the past. One of 
the supreme difficulties of Pragmatism as presented in this 
pamphlet is that Prof. James often writes as if the world 
that is round about us were sufficiently explained by the 
entities and laws of physical science, and as if our moral 
life were sufficiently explained as a part of the ‘‘ scientific” 
order of the world.' Then, strange to say, he asks us to 
turn around and think out the consequences of introducing 
into this palpably godless and purely mechanical world 
certain entities and points of view whose bare existence is 
unnecessary to the world as we know it to be and to have 
been. Does he not see that from the very nature of the 
case nous n’avons pas besoin de ces hypotheses la—to adapt the 
words of Laplace to Napoleon. It is true that Prof. James 
mentions the fact of certain great men like Dante and 
Wordsworth having throughout their lives lived in the 
actual consciousness of the reality of a spiritual order, and 
itis also true that he elsewhere” hints at the necessity of 
including our spiritual and moral reactions in the sum total 
of real things, %e., in our very conception of reality. It is 
also true that he is sometimes simply stating the case for 
Materialism and consequently describing the world in terms 
of mechanical and biological categories and at another time 
statiag the case for Idealism and consequently throwing 
out vivid pictures of the world in terms of the glories of 
God’s providence and of our dearest affections. But (6) 
this vacillation apart, it is never altogether clear what his 
own conception of the real nature of the world would be 
were he called upon to state it frankly and freely. His 
writings, taken as a whole, may have the incidental effect 
of making us think of our theories of the nature of the world 
in terms of our theories about the purpose or outcome of 
the world, but he never himself gives a statement of what 
the world now is in the light of what it is becoming to be. To 
do so would obviously imply a philosophy enabling him to 
establish the ‘‘ideal order”’ as a part of the “ real order ”’ 


‘Tam aware, of course, that this is an error into which even such a 
profound philosopher as Kant sometimes fell. 
*In “ Reflex Action and Theism ” in the Will to Believe. 
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of things. Before we can be sure about the consequences 
to our experience of certain theories or of the truth of certain 
theories it 1s absolutely necessary to have in our minds a 
uniformly working conception of what our experience is, 
At one place he emphasises the fact that the experience by 
which we test theories and propositions must be particular! 
and at another he seems to assign no limit to the experience 
that may be ours if we but have the conviction of the reality 
in the world of certain ideal things. ‘‘ The notion of God, 
on the other hand, however inferior it may be in clearness to 
those mathematical notions so current in mechanical philosophy,’ 
has at least this practical superiority over them, that it 
guarantees an ideal order [how much better this is than 
definite and particular consequences !} that shall be permanently 
preserved.” .(7) These very words inferior in clearness and withal 
practical superiority are only too suggestive of the difficulties 
that arise in the minds of metaphysicians in consequence of 
Prof. James’s comparative neglect to give a uniform state- 
ment or theory of the real nature of experience and of his 
neglect to offer us a valid reason for sacrificing theoretical 
inferiority to practical superiority. The real question is not, 
as he puts it: ‘“‘ And how, experience being what it is once for 
all [t.e., godless and ‘ brutish’ and ‘short —how fatal !], 
would God’s presence in it make it any more ‘living,’ any 
‘richer’ in our sight?” but: ‘‘Is there anything Divine 
about experience as it now is?” for surely if the world is 
fixed and determined as it is without God, it is supremely 
idle to bring in anybody or anything to make it different. 
To do so would also be illogical,® for as logicians know men 
never invent absolutely groundless hypotheses. We must 
have at least some ground in experience for believing in a 
divinity that ‘‘ shapes our ends” ere we can logically talk 
of the theistic philosophy as what Prof. James calls a ** vital 
hypothesis ”’. 

It would be perfectly in order for Prof. James to attempt 
by some philosophy or other to show that the Good Life 
and Goodness may be demonstrated to be the supreme 


1 Cf. supra, sec. i. One of the worst phases of the Materialism of to- 
day is its impossible faith in the actuality of certain isolated particular 
things. The more resolutely we search for the indubitably particular and 
the merely individual, the more surely do we find that nothing exists unto 
or for itself. As Mr. Bradley said long ago (Logic, p. 63): “ It is an illu- 
sion to suppose that by speaking of ‘events’ we get down to real and 
solid particulars, and leave the region of universal adjectives ”’. 

2 Italics mine. 

*As Mr. Bosanquet puts it (Logic, i., 287), “Every hypothetical judg- 
ment is affirmed only within an actual system”. 
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reality and the supreme force of the world, or—to avoid the 
pitfalls that beset the attempt to insist upon any one thing 
as more real than any other thing—to be simply the most 
intelligible, the most fairly and squarely perceived aspect 
or phase or tendency of reality ; and, consequently, that any 
philosophy which cannot rise to the perception of the absolute 
and eternal character (even in this world, Denn alle Schuld 
rdcht sich auf Erden) of goodness and of that which makes 
goodness possible is demonstrably no philosophy. No one, 
he might say, surely thinks that he perceives or that he could 
perceive such things as atoms or primal unicellular organisms 
or pure undifferentiated energy. Consequently it would be 
absurd to explain the world by these fictions, not to mention 
the immeasurable difficulty of the step from gravitation and 
cohesion and the war of organisms to moral and social evolu- 
tion and to the effort to transform the physical basis of life 
into something intrinsically higher. But contrary to all this, 
as we read Prof. James’s Pragmatism we are never free from 
the uncanny suspicion that Nature may conceivably, nay, 
very conceivably overturn all our ideal dreams and ideal 
polities and systems—for the plain reason that so far as the 
present is concerned she is at least as real as these things, 
and so far as the past is concerned, ex hypothesi a good deal 
more real, and that, so far as the future is concerned, we 
have as yet no rational theory of the possibility of its being 
essentially different from present or past. In other words 
what we have in Prof. James is a psychological philosophy 
of action, a statement of some of the ideas that constitute 
the most potent stimuli to action—with, however, the under- 
lying presumption that human volition is so far from being 
different from physical action and reaction that it is by the 
progress of science being every day more and more ciosely 


1T mean that the reality of the active intelligent self is after all much 
more intelligible than the reality of any so-called external thing, for 
“things” somehow “go to pieces” in our hands as we study them either 
from the common-sense or the scientific standpoint. Or, as we say, so 
many “contradictions” (Herbart is quite right in making philosophy 
start at this point) arise in regard to their reality and function (utility) 
and “independence ”’ that we are soon driven into interpreting (and this 
‘interpreting ’’ is not the mere analogical argument it is sometimes taken 
to be) them in terms of the reality of the active self that we know in 
ourselves. And as to the most real thing about this “ self’’ of ours, we 
soon come to the conclusion or philosophical commonplace expressed by 
a recent writer on metaphysic thus: ‘The highest and worthiest self- 
hood with which man has acquaintance is the Self that is self-active in 
pursuit of the ideals of knowledge, of conduct, of art, and of religion ”’— 
Prof. Ladd, Theory of Reality, p. 399. 
29 
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assimilated! to the type of reflex action. ‘‘ We? seem,” in 
fact, ‘“‘driven to infer a... rigid determination of the 
psychical concomitants [of our actions], to admit with Hux- 
ley, ‘the banishment from all regions of human thought and 
activity of what we call spirit and spontaneity’.” Thus 
our “last state,” our response to ideas and theories that bid 
fair to emancipate us from the ‘‘ bondage ’”’ to which we have 
‘all time been subject” as creatures of a purely naturalistic 
evolution in a purely physical universe, turns out to be 
“worse than the first’”’ state of an at least possible choice 
between ‘‘ hypotheses with different practical consequences ”’. 
The moral life is seen to be but a fugitive dream in the brain 
of unconscious nature and our spiritual house is left unto us 
absolutely ‘‘desolate’’—an edifice all but too light to be 
dragged to earth by the force of universal oravitation, 


elTarte TO Baotrri, xXapat méae Oaldanros avra. 


IV. It might seem at first sight impossible to supply the 
theory of reality with which the method of Pragmatism 
must be associated in order to become part of a true philo- 
sophy, without laying down, at least in outline, a whole 
scheme of constructive philosophy. It is however unneces- 
sary to think of anything so vast and so difficult. Noone who 
studied modern psychology to any purpose has much diffi- 
culty in perceiving and grasping the truth of the proposition 
that from the psychological standpoint reality means simply 
that which is in verifiable relation to our active and sensitive 
life. Similarly, any one who has persistently studied and 
reflected upon the ‘‘ Mechanical Theory” as a doctrine of 
reality has become convinced that (in the language of Prof. 
Jas. Ward): ‘‘It is far truer to say that the universe is a 
life than to say that it is a mechanism’’. And, as for biology 
and the evolution theory, an examination of their logic and 
philosophy, an examination even of their elementary con- 
ceptions (cell, eg., and organism and reflex action and the 
formation of nuclei, and differentiation, etc.), will convince any 
fair-minded person of the impossibility of proceeding far in 
their domain without the help of teleological assumptions, 
i,e., without the help of theories about the relation of facts 
and processes to their consequences, or the relation of elements 


1 Prof. James represents this assimilation in the essay (in the Will to 
Believe) on “ Reflex Action and Theism”’. 

Prof. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii., p. 6. 

5 One of the most convincing expositions of this truth has always 
seemed to me to be the chapter on the “ Perception of Reality’ in the 
second volume of Prof. James’s Principles of Psychology. 
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totheir wholes. Then, again, the very logic of science, as has 
been suggested above, shows us that all scientific laws and 
hypotheses are teleological in the sense that they have to do 
with purposes, (a) because they are hypotheses and because 
“every! hypothesis is a means to an end, a theoretical 
organon that may or may not work,’ and (8) because all 
hypotheses rest upon the supreme hypothesis that Nature 
will conform to the conditions of our intelligence. All of 
these considerations are becoming increasingly evident to 
men of science who are at all aware of the presuppositions 
and functions of science, and who know enough about the 
history of science to see that the idea of substance, the idea 
of different substances in different individual things and the 
idea of a substance is general for the whole universe, flies 
before us as we contemplate it or as we investigate its alleged 
reality, and is actually disappearing into the idea of causality 
or the conception (or fact) of measurable energy or modifiable 
life-process. In particular they are all perfectly well known 
to Prof. James and receive from him the most explicit kind 
of recognition in his writings.” Why is it however that he 
cannot, as it were, generalise these results of observation 
and reflexion into a philosophy of the real on the strength 
of which as a basis he might maintain, re Pragmatism, that 
it is the most natural thing in the world to consider the 
consequences of theories as part of their very nature, part of 
their very data, seeing that the only possible aim of all 
theories is to explain the activity and the evolution that is 
in process all around us—that is in fact the essential nature 
of all reality ? 

Doubtless, he might urge, for the reason that it is all well 
enough to say what reality is for purposes of science or 
psychology or logic, but that it is quite another thing to say 
what reality is in itself, i.e., we must be able to prove on 
independent principles that reality is that which sustains 
a more or less verifiable and determinable relation to our 
activity, ere we can reach the highest possible use of the 
Method of Pragmatism with its ideas of the selection of 
fruitful hypotheses. But this is exactly what German 
Metaphysic*® (let Prof. James but think of its ‘“conse- 


‘Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii., 253 (italics mine). 

* T am thinking especially of his Principles of Psychology. 

* I am perfectly aware that Prof. James, if his eye should ever happen 
to fall upon these pages, would in all probability (é.¢., judging from his 
claim that “English” philosophy has rendered German {philosophy 
superfluous) withdraw his attention at this very stage. My only claim 
upon him would be to think of the Kantian Idealism in the light of its 
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quences” ere he speak disparagingly of its “‘ nature ’’!) from 
the time of Leibnitz to that of Schopenhauer has enabled 
us to do; it is this that constitutes its permanent contribu- 
tion to the thought of humanity. ‘‘ Before Kant} we were in 
Time ; now Time is in us,” and so on with Space and Cause 
and Substance and the rest of the categories. Before the 
time of Kant our lives were construed as subjected to the 
limitations represented by these categories ; now we see that 
the whole idea of these points of view about things is drawn 
from our consciousness of our mental and physical activity. 
It is in the writings of Kant and Hegel, in particular, that 
we find that complete logical justification for considering the 
necessities and conditions of our active experience as part of 
the actual texture and nature of what men regard as reality 
for it is they alone who have shown conclusively that the 
activity of the subject and self or agent is implied in the 
bare existence of ‘‘ external” reality. I am further of the 
opinion that it is only Schopenhauer? who has put in our 
hands that real statement (viz., that reality, Wirklichkeit is 
through and through will—not merely life but will) about the 
nature of reality which enables us to meet the objections of 
those who rightly refuse to stop at a definition of reality 
beginning (as do the usual epistemological or Kantian de- 
finitions of reality as ‘‘ that which is constituted into an 
intelligible system by the activity of a synthetic conscious- 
ness ’’) with a “‘ that which”. Reality is not merely that which 
is related in definite and verifiable ways to my thought and 
my activity, to my experience ; reality is will, not blind will 
(as Schopenhauer seems at first to say) but will in any and 
all of its grades from inertia and gravity upwards through 
cohesion and chemical affinity and reflex and vital action 
(nutrition, reproduction) to intended or motived and moral 
action: reality is known to me directly in the activity of my 
own body and “ will” (the ‘‘ body ” is simply objectified will, 
and the ‘‘mind” simply internalised will—the ‘ first realisa- 


effects—particularly that of opening the eyes of so many men all over 
the western world to a perception of the theoretic absurdity of mere 
materialism. 


1 This is literally true so far as modern philosophy in Europe is 
concerned, though Indian philosophy had been free from the trammels 
of Time and Space for generations. 

? For two reasonsif for no other. In him, above all other post-Kantian 
philosophers, do we find the ultimate origin and the complete proof of the 
ideas (1) that substantiality is through and through causality, and (2 
that we cannot think of an “ activity ’’ in the outer world save in terms 
of the “ activity ” that constitutes our own lives. 
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tion of a body, etc.,”’ as Spinoza and Aristotle, respectively, 
saw), for I observe in my body the operation of all physical 
and chemical and vital processes, and I experience in my 
conscious action that reintegration and redistribution of physi- 
cal force by moral force which in its higher and its collective 
forms (‘‘civilisation,’ ‘‘ religion,’ ‘“ art,”’) is literally the 
spiritualisation of the entire universe. It is thus indeed the 
most natural thing in the world to study theories in the light 
of their consequences for the simple reason that from the very 
nature of reality no theory about the real can be anything else 
than a statement about certain tendencies, certain successions, 
antecedents and consequents, certain actions and reactions, certain 
modes of the manifestation of the force or life or will that is 
in nature andin history. There can ceteris paribus! be nothing 
illogical in the tendency to estimate hypotheses by their 
practical consequences, for the world of reality consists of 
nothing but happenings and sequences and the manifestations 
of the struggle for life and the motived or purposeful actions 
that constitute the moral orde: .’” 


1T.e., The other desiderata about a criterion of consequences or the Idea 
of the Good, referred to above, being granted. 

2 Of course, as I have indicated, this ontology, this view of reality rests 
upon (1) the metaphysic of Transcendental Idealism (Kantism) which 
has as matter of fact reduced the world of ‘‘external’’ reality to (a) 
phenomenon, idea (sensible idea), representation (Vorstellung)—that which 
is presented (in consequence of the activity of the understanding) to the 
mind as sensible, intelligible, related, etc., etc., and (8) manifesting 
activity, will (force, energy in the broad and in the real sense). (To say that 
the world consists of Will and Idea expresses the ultimate truth and reality 
of the position of physical science—that the world consists of energy and 
rmatter—and at the same time the truth and reality of the position of 
philosophy—that the world consists of Reality and Appearance. Reality 
means—in the last resort will ; just as appearance means idea (in Locke’s 
sense) or phenomenon.) But I here put forward this result of Critical 
Idealism as only the last step in the cumulative argument (about reality) 
that is (in my opinion) afforded us by the positions of Prof. James when 
taken along with the logical and psychological and scientific considera- 
tions to which I have referred. Only if we take this last step can Prag- 
matism become not only a true theory of reality, but also a true support 
to that revival of the anthropocentric point of view about the world to 
which the metaphysie of the present seems (in many quarters and in 
many ways) to be returning. ‘As it [philosophy] defends the truth of 
teleology in spite of former abuses of the principle, so it has now to champion 
the truth underlying the eld view which made man the centre of the universe... . 
Much current thought is naturalistic at heart—-that is to say, it makes 
human nature only a part of nature in general, and seeks therefore to 
explain away the most fundamental characteristics of intelligence and 
moral life. As against this naturalistic tendency philosophy must be 
unflinchingly humanistic, anthropocentric.”—Prof. A. Seth, Man’s Place 
in the Cosmos, pp. 60-61. 
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V. It is to be sincerely hoped that the coming generation of 
metaphysical philosophers will have lost altogether that feel- 
ing of resentment which many thinkers of to-day still cherish 
against what they believe to bethe dishonesty or the thoroughly 
unphilosophical character of any attempt to judge of theories 
by their consequences or by their influence over the “‘ will” 
A moment’s reflexion will jerhaps convince us that David 
Hume (confessedly one of the purest and freest intelligences 
not only of the Enlightenment Period but of all time) never 
doubted that action, human action, was, after all, the thing, the 
entity of which all metaphy sic might be regarded as attempt- 
ing an explanation. It was because knowledge and theory 
could not justify action that he professed a sceptical theory 
of knowledge. And there are signs in many other modern 
metaphysicians that they too simply cannot keep purely 
theoretical inquiries about the nature of things apart from 
questions of practical necessity. All the world knows that 
Kant (whose mind is almost an ultimate fact for the philo- 
sopher) could not and did not, however the fact is ridiculed 
(as by Heine and Schopenhauer and others) or explained 
away or justified (by Edward Caird, e.g., and Prof. Adamson). 
As for Hegel, Prof. Ritchie (like many other expositors) has 
recently’ been very anxious to prove that he Hegel ap- 
proached logic through the study of history. If we turn to 
Mr. F. H. Bradley whom many of us delight to honour as our 
modern Parmenides, we find him (partly like Hume) openly 
confessing that his only reason for treating of such things 
or topics as ‘‘ God and Religion” is his practical inability to 
refrain from doing so. ‘‘ If? I have touched on them here 
it was because I could not help it.” Why does not Mr. Bradley 
cemand of himself a philosophy of this very fact. Surely 
there is no fact, no tendency, beneath the level of meta- 
physical inquiry. Why is it that neither he nor Hume can 
avoid treating of such perilous matters, or that they both 
concede that to treat of them at all is defensible only as the 
expression of an instinct? Evolution teaches us that there 
would be no such instinct were not “‘ morality and religion”’ 
matters of “‘ practical consequences,” matter of real as opposed 
to imaginary relations between our actions and the behaviour 
(?) of the universe as a whole. ‘‘ That a man should treat,” 
says Mr. Bradley, ‘‘ of God and religion in order merely to 
understand them and apart. from the influence of some other 
consideration and inducement is to many of us (i.e., we 


1See Minp, Jan. and Oct., 1899. 
* Appearance and Reality (1st ed.) p. 451. 
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‘English’ with our ‘Church and State’ traditions and 
customs and society} in part wnintelligible and in part also 
shocking.”” And why not? we ask of Mr. Bradley. It is 
unintelligible because it is impossible, and it is certainly 
shocking in so far as it is highly sensational. It may be 
doubted if any man has ever been able to keep theoretical 
questions about God and religion utterly divorced from 
suppositions about the dynamic efficiency of these “entities” 
to him or to the human race. Indeed, with the anthro- 
pology and sociology of to-day matters of God and religion 
have become so much matters of statement or theory re- 
garding the necessities and actualities of moral and social 
development that it is almost time to revive some questions 
about their ‘structural’? or ‘morphological’! in addition 
to their merely functional significance. 

Mr. Bradley confesses that the idea that a man cannot 
treat of God and religion for theoretical purposes alone 
has a ‘“‘ personally deterrent” effect on his mind. That is, 
he will not treat of these things because he will not ‘“ set 
up as a teacher or preacher’’. There are some of us upon 
whose minds the idea that God and religion could be under- 
stood theoretically (i.e. solely in a theoretical way) has had 
and still has a ‘‘ personally deterrent” effect, and we can 
never hear of any one trying to “theorise” (i.e, in the 
merely abstract and conceptual sense) God and religion 
without a feeling of fatuity and aversion. Questions about 
the reality of God and religion like those about the existence 
of matter and force and snbstance and cause and atoms and 
cells and heredity and continuity and the social ‘ tissue” 
and the social ‘‘ organism ”’ and the ‘‘ one”’ and the ‘‘ many” 
and heaven and hell and purgatory, for that part of it, and 
Realism and Idealism and Classicism and Romanticism and 
Impressionism and Divine Justice and Divine Love and a 
great many other things, never do become clear and tangible 
and comprehensible until we see that they are largely ques- 
tions about the reality or the unreality of certain practical 
tendencies in human experience or in nature or in thought 
or in human history, etc., as the case may be, or in all of 
these together. 

Pragmatism, then, looked at broadly, is simply the expres- 
sion, in a phrase, of many important tendencies of the science 
and the criticism and the practice of our day. It requires 
however both the Criticism of the Categories and the Theory 


'This seems to be attempted in the recent important lectures by 
Prof. Tiele, “ Elements of the Science of Religion,” Gifford Lectures. 
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of the Ideas (as reinterpreted by Aristotle and the Meta- 
physic of Evolution ') to give it form and reality. It is not 
the one method of philosophy any more than the testing of 
hypotheses is the one work of science or of philcsophy. In 
other words it is susceptible of a strong defence not as a 
method of philosophy but as a would-be theory of reality, 
as an attempt at an ontology through the door of a teleology 
—as an attempt at a theory of the real through a theory of 
end and purpose and ‘‘consequences’’. Prof. James is 
trying to show us how reasonable it is to regard things as 
we are compelled to assume them to be: he ought rather to 
take the ground that the manner in which we are compelled 
(by genuine practical and moral necessity) to assume things 
to be disposed is the only possible theory of their reality. 
This perhaps would be the true Pragmatism. 


1 With Plato the Ideas represent so many eternal and unchanging 
types or forms of being. That is, with Plato, e.g., the Idea of a species 
is absolutely fixed and determined to all eternity. This is not so, to be 
sure, in evolutionary philosophy when species are regarded as variable. 
The notion of the Ideas may be therefore retained in philosophy as 
denoting not so much an infinite number of distinct groups or types of 
things as rather the different grades of being (see supra) that seem to be 
constituted by the different manifestations of the cosmic energy or will 
in which we believe reality to consist. Cf. my Schopenhauer’s System, 
ete., pp. 108, 115. 








IIL—ON THE CONCEPTION OF ’ENE’PrEiA ’AKINHEI’AE. 
By F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


THE aim of this article is to rescue from an unmerited obscur- 
ity the Aristotelian ideal of Being, to expound its nature, to 
remove the paradoxes which it seems, superficially, to involve, 
and, finally, to show that it alone is competent to satisfy 
the intellectual and emotional demands we must make upon 
our conception of Being, and so far to redeem philosophy from 
the opprobrium of terminating in inconceivable mysteries. 

In pursuit of this aim I shall trace (1) the historical 
antecedents of the doctrine, (2) its statement in Aristotle, 
(3) its consequences, (4) the objections to it, (5) the replies to 
them, (6) its advantages over the alternative views ; and in 
so doing I shall, I trust, contribute to the removal of several 
misconceptions which have long been a source of trouble 
both in science and in philosophy. 


| 3 


The history of thought, like that of politics, has largely 
been the history of great antitheses which have kept up their 
secular conflict from age to age. In the course of that history 
it may often have seenied that the one side of such an anti- 
thesis had finally triumphed over the other, but in the next 
generation it has often appeared that its rival had rallied its 
forces and restated its positicn to such effect that the pre- 
ponderance of opinion has once more swung back to its side. 
Perhaps the most important metaphysically of these anti- 
theses is that which has at different times been formulated 
as that between Téveow and Ovcia, ’Evépyesa and “Eis, 
Becoming and Being, Change and Immutability, Process 
and Permanence, and it will be necessary to cast a rapid 
retrospect over its varying fortunes in order to appreciate 
the full significance of Aristotle’s doctrine. 

It will suffice for this purpose to start with the metaphysic 
of the Eleatics, taking it as the extremest, crudest, most 
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abstract, and therefore most impressive, representative of 
what I may call, for purposes of reference, the permanence- 
view of the ultimate nature of existence. In the Eleatics the 
affirmation of Being took the form of a rigid immutable "Op, 
whose uncompromising unity reduced all motion, change ang 
plurality to an inexplicable illusion, and remorselessly crushed 
out the whole significance of human life. This uncanny 
Monism was defended with a dialectical ability which has 
never since been equalled, and Zeno’s proofs cf the impos- 
sibility of motion are still full of instruction for philosophers 
of all schools. 

But in the philosophy of Heraclitus Nemesis overtakes 
the Eleatics. Heraclitus affirms against them the ultimate 
reality of Becoming, the unlimited all-pervading Process, 
which unremittingly traverses the 6605 avw xadtw wherein 
mavta pei Kal ovdev pever. In spite of the somewhat sinister 
denial.of permanence implied in this addition, Heraclitean- 
ism may well have seemed to restore to the universe the life 
which Eleaticism had made impossible. 

But in Plato the pendulum swings back again to the side 
of ovcia. Rightly or wrongly, he detected in Heracliteanism 
consequences which seemed to him fatal io the possibility of 
knowledge, and instead of seeking to determine the actual 
limits of the Flux and the scientific methods by which to 
know it, he preferred to reject Heracliteanism and to pro- 
pound a revised, and greatly improved, Eleaticism. He 
points out our need of a od ot, which is not swept away 
in the Flux, of a fixed standard whereby to measure and 
render knowable the flow of Becoming, and in his theory of 
Ideas he conceived himself to have supplied this demand. 
In it plurality is recognised *" ‘e plurality of the Ideas, 
united though they are in the . . a of the Good, while the 
phenomenal world is admitted not to be wholly illusory, 
being peta’ Tod dvTos Kal pi) dvTos, intermediate between 
the Ideas and the principle of impermanence, the mystery of 
which Plato seems to have thought he could resolve by 
calling it the ‘ Non-Existent’. 

In the end, however, the Idea remains the only true reality, 
and the Idea as such is unchanging Being, out of Space and 
Time. Hence to call anything, e.g., Pleasure, a yeveous 18 
ipso facto to cast a slur upon its reality and to disqualify it 
for the position of the Chief Good which must be, he thinks, 
an abiding ovcia. 

In Aristotle the tables are once more turned. To Aristotle 
the real world, i.e., the world whereof we desire an explana- 
tion, is after all the world of change in which we move and 
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live, rather than the system of immutable and timeless ‘ laws ’ 
which we devise for its explanation. Hence Plato’s change- 
less ovcias seem to him too distant and divorced to explain 
the world. An ovoia which is not immanent and does not 
assert itself in the world of phenomena, but remains an inert 
and secluded dvvayis, is lifeless and worthless. Hence the 
xa9orxov must be in the world and pervade it; or, in his 
technical phrase, must display itself in actuality (évepyeia). 
Not that Aristotle denies the validity of the considerations 
which led Plato to frame his conception of ovaia; he denies 
only its adequacy. The highest conception must be ’Evépyeca 
and not Avvayus, the actual functioning of a substance whose 
real nature is only so revealed. 

This is the ultimate reason why Aristotle denies that aper7 
is the Good, and contends that ’Evda:movia must be évépyea 
cat apetnv. A merely statical treatment of the truly valuable 
will not suffice: the Good is not merely aya) vous, it is 
ayabn dicts in exercise, and a é&s is only valuable as the 
basis and potentiality of an évépyea. 


IL. 


It follows from this rehabilitation of the Process-view of 
the worid that Aristotle has (a) to establish the superiority 
of his conception of évépyeca over the Platonic conception of 
ovata, (b) that he has to distinguish it from the conception 
of kivnots or yéveows, Which had succumbed to the Platonic 
criticism. 

The first point is of course easy enough to establish. It 
suffices to point out that a substance apart from its activity 
is an abstraction (= ‘ without causality no substantiality ’) ; 
or, in Aristotle’s words, that the actuality is naturally prior 
to the potentiality, that to be is to be active.! 

The second point is more difficult, and Aristotle’s proof 
thereof is apt to appear paradoxical to us because of our 
inveterate habit of regarding a ‘ function ’ (évépyeva) as a sort 
of ‘ process ’ (yéveous), or even—when we try to be par- 
ticularly ‘ scientific ’—as ultimately reducible to a sort of 
‘motion’. In other words, we ordinarily subsume Aristotle’s 
évépyeva under the conception of what he would have called 
ximows. But this is the precise opposite of the device 
whereby Aristotle turned the flank of the Platonic criticism 
and established his own conception of ’Evépyea. Instead of 
classifying évépyeca under xivnows, he simply makes évépyeva 


1 Cf, esp. Eth. Nich., ix., 7, 4 (1168 « 6) éopev 8 évepyeia. 
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the wider conception, and includes xivnows under it as a 
peculiar species, viz., an imperfect évépyea.' 

Kivnors, that is, arises from the longing of the imperfect 
for the perfect, of the #An for the edéos, and is simply the 
process whereby it reaches whatever degree of perfection the 
inherent limitations of its nature concede to it. 

"Evépyeca, on the other hand, does not essentially or neces- 
sarily imply motion or change. In fact in the typical case, 
the perfect exercise of function by the senses, there is 
neither xivnows nor adAdoiwots nor tacxev; the appropriate 
stimulus rouses the organ to activity and the organ func- 
tions naturally in grasping it?; when this process is free 
from friction (‘impediment’) perception is perfect and ac- 
companied by 1dov7. 

In man unfortunately, this happy state of things is only 
temporary: activity cannot be sustained because, owing to 
the defectiveness (7rovnpia or davdorns) of a composite nature 
adulterated with dy, we grow weary and allow our attention to 
wander and cannot be continuously active (cuveyas évepyeiv).* 

But God’s case is different; his is a pure and _ perfect 
nature; he is pure Form, unimpeded by Matter, and always 
completely and actually all that he can be. Hence the 
divine évépyeva is kept up inexhaustibly,* and ever generates 
the supreme pleasure, simple and incorruptible, of seif- 
contemplation (vonots vonoews), Which constitutes the divine 
happiness. It follows, as a matter of course, that this 
évépyeva is above and beyond xivnars ; it is évépyea axwnoias 
or npewia. Hence in a famous passage ® we are told that “if 
the nature of anything were simple, the same action would 
ever be sweetest to it. And this is the reason why God 
always enjoys a single and simple pleasure; for there is 
not only an activity of motion, but also one void of motion, 
and pleasure is rather in constancy® than in motion. And 


Cf, eg., Physics, iii., 2, 201 b 31., 4 kivnors évépyera pév tes etvar Soxet 
dreds 8€, viii. 5, 257 b 8, €orw H Kivnows evredéxera KuyTrod areAns. De 
Anima, ii., 5, 417 a 16, éorw 1 kivnows evépyerd Tis, areAns peévror: iil., 2, 
431 a5, haiverar rd pev aicOnrov éx Suvdper bvros Tod aigOntixod evepyeia 
Towovv * ov yap macxet ovd dAXoLodTaAL (8C., TO aicOntixdv), du AAO eidos 
TOUTO KWHTEwWS; 1 yap Kivyots aTEdods evépyeta Hv: 7 O amas evépyera ETE Pa 
4 Tov TeteAcopevov. Metaph., ©, 6, 1048 b 29 raca yap Kivnots aredns. 

Cf. also Eth. Nich., x., 3, 1174 a 19, where it is explained that ydovn 
is not xivnots, because it does not need perfecting (being indeed what 
itself perfects evépyera), while xivyows does. 

2 Eth. Nich., x., 4, 5, 1174 b 14. 3 [bid., x., 4, 9, 1175 a 4. 

*This is true also of the heavenly bodies, by reason of their more 
perfect vAn. Cf. Metaph., 1050 b 22. 

5 Hth. Nich., vii., 14, 8 (1154 b 25-31). 

6 Hpeuia cannot be translated ‘rest’ without misleading. For ‘rest’ to 
us = non-activity, which to Aristotle is tantamount to non-existence. 
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change of all things is sweet, as the poet has it, because of a 
certain defect.’’! 

The significance of this passage has been generally ignored, 
and the commentators say as little about it as they con- 
veniently can. Thus, of the two latest editors of the Ethics, 
Prof. Stewart accuses Aristotle of waxing poetical, while 
Prof. Burnet finds nothing to say about it at all; and as this 
has occurred after I had done my utmost to call attention to 
it,? I think I may assume that still further comment is 
needed to help modern minds to grasp the beauty and im- 
portance of Aristotle’s thought. 


ITI. 


It follows from the above that the perfect or divine life is 
one of unceasing and unchanging activity, which is eternal 
consciousness of supreme happiness. And yet nothing hap- 
pens init. It is eternal, not in the illusory sense in which 
geometrical triangles and epistemological monstrosities (like 
eg., Green’s Eternal Self-Consciousness) are put out of Time 
by a trick of abstraction, but because it can be shown to 
have a positive nature, which precludes the conditions out 
of which time-consciousness arises. For, as Aristotle was 
well aware, Time is a creature of Motion, it depends on the 
motions whereby alone it can be measured; it is xwyoews 
apiOyos. If then x«ivnors arises out of the imperfection of an 
évépyeva, the perfecting of an évépyeva will necessarily involve 
the disappearance of Time, together with that of motion. 
Or, as I have elsewhere expressed it,* Time is the measure 
of the impermanence of the imperfect, and the perfecting of 
the time-consciousness would carry us out of Time into 
Eternity. In other words, the conception of ’Evépyeva 
"Axwnaias is a scientific formulation of the popular theo- 
logical conceptions of Heaven and Eternity. 


IV. 


_ Of course all this sounds unfamiliar and fantastical and 
Is not quite easy to grasp—if it had been the notions of 
Heaven and Eternity would hardly have become targets for 


He uses the word in order to express the steady and effortless mainte- 
nance of a perfect equilibrium. C/. An. Post., ii., 19, where the same word 
is used to describe the emergence of the logical universal, i.¢., of the 
constancy of meaning, out of the flux of psychological ‘ideas’. 


' Cf. also Metaph., A. 7, 1072 b 16. 
* Riddles of the Sphina, p. 443. 3 Tbid., ch. ix. § 11. 
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so much cheap scorn. And it is needless also to deny that 
there seems to be a paradox here which demands a defence, 

The paradox is that there can be activity, life and con- 
sciousness without change, imperfection or decay. This 
seems an utter paradox because in our actual experience 
consciousness is a succession of mental states or processes, 
life is sustained by a continual metabolism, and activities are 
recognised only by the changes which they exhibit. We do 
not therefore hesitate to regard a changeless activity as 
equivalent to rest, i.e., as cessation of activity, as death. 

About these facts, of course, there is no dispute. All 
motions are measured by the unequal rates of change, and 
when two bodies maintain the same position relatively to 
each other, they are taken to be at rest. Similarly it is not 
denied that vital function consumes living tissue, nor that 
consciousness is a continuous flow of experiences. 

The. only question is as to what inferences we are entitled 
to draw from these facts, and by what conceptions we are 
to interpret a transcending of change such as is conceivable, 
though not imaginable. 

Accordingly I propose to show: (1) That we are not 
entitled to infer from the facts the impossibility of an évépyeva 
axwnoias ; (2) that it is by this conception rather than by 
that of ‘ rest’ that the ultimate ideal of existence should be 
interpreted. I shall show this of the conceptions of Motion, 
Life and Consciousness in turn. 


V. 

(a) It has l.»,z been admitted that Motion tends to equi- 
librium, and the* in a perfect equilibrium there would be no 
(perceptible) motion and no available energy. 

Under the name of the dissipation of energy this fact of 
its equilibration has become the great bugbear of physics 
and has given rise to the gloomiest vaticinations concerning 
the inevitable decadence and ultimate doom of the universe.’ 


This whole difficulty arises out of our habit of contemplat- 
ing equilibration as cessation of Motion or ‘Rest’. An 


1 Strictly the ‘ degradation’ or ‘ dissipation’ of energy is said to apply 
only to finite portions of the universe, and consolation is sometimes 
sought in the thought that the universe is possibly infinite, and that in 
an infinite anything may happen. Now it is true that the doctrine of 
the dissipation of energy ceases to apply to an infinite universe, but 
the reason is merely that in view of an actual infinity, all propositions 
become unmeaning. And an infinite universe or whole involves a contra- 
diction in terms, and is a pseudo-conception which can be reached only 
by a confusion of thought. Cf. Riddles of the Sphina, ch. ix., §§ 2-9. 
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equilibrated universe cannot change and its latent energy can- 
not be used to change it. Hrgo such a universe is ‘played out’. 

But why should we not regard it as a case of ’Evépyea 
’"Axwnaias, as a perfecting of Motion until it has everywhere 
become perfectly regular, steady, smooth and frictionless ? 
Logically, in fact, this seems a far preferable alternative. 
Suppose, eg., an equilibrium of temperature. If two bodies 
are at equal temperatures, does that mean that they have 
ceased to have temperature? Have they ceased to radiate 
out heat, or (to put it in terms of the current theory about 
heat) to exhibit the molecular vibrations which appear to 
our temperature-sense as heat? Surely not: it means that 
each body receives as much ‘heat’ as it radiates, that the 
‘molecular motions’ proceed with entire regularity and con- 
stant velocities. But if so, is it not a condition of Activity 
(évéoyera), not of Rest ? 

(b) In the case of Life it is somewhat easier to conceive 
perfection as a changeless activity, because we are more 
inclined to regard life as depending on a harmony of changes 
rather than on the mere instability of organic processes. 
Thus if with Spencer we conceive life as an adjustment of 
internal to external relations (‘mutual adjustment’ would 
be better !), it is evident that the success of life will depend 
on the degree of correspondence, however attained, between 
the organism and its environment. Perfect correspondence 
therefore would be perfect life, and might be conceived as 
arising by a gradual perfecting of the correspondence until 
the organism either adapted itself completely to an un- 
changing environment or instantaneously and pari passu to 
a changing one, in such wise that the moment of non- 
adaptation (if any) was too brief to come into consciousness. 
In both these cases the relation of the organism to its en- 
vironment would be unchangingly the same. It would persist 
therefore in being what it was, in expressing its nature in its 
activities, without alteration or decay, gaining nothing and 
losing nothing, because of the perfect equipoise of waste and 
repair. 

That such an equilibrium is not unthinkable we may 
gather from the conceptions of a balance of income and 
expenditure, of the ‘stationary state’ of economics and of 
perfect justice as a social harmony in which each maintains 
his own position in society without aggression on others. 
Surely in none of these cases could it be asserted that there 
was a cessation of social or industrial relations. Once more 
the apparent paradox arises merely out of the habit of inter- 
preting évépyeva axwnaias as a cessation of activity. 
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But it is this latter view which is really unthinkable, as 
may be illustrated by taking a hypothetical case of a growing 
adaptation or harmony on the way to the perfection, the 
interpretation of which is disputed. 

It will be admitted that in the stage immediately preceding 
perfect adaptation the organism is very much alive, and 
moreover carries on its life with a minimum of friction and 
a maximum of success. In such a life difficulties would 
exist only to be overcome, and any process of adapting would 
be only momentary. Now suppose it to become instantaneous, 
We are required to believe that in the very moment when 
the last trace of maladaptation is eliminated, life suddenly and 
inexplicably ceases, and the organism, which but the moment 
before had been rejoicing in its might, is with scarce a notice- 
able change suddenly smitten with metaphysical annihilation! 
A catastrophe like this could be paralleled by nothing in 
nature or literature except the tragic fate which overwhelmed 
Lewis Carroll’s Baker ‘in the midst of his laughter and 
glee,’ when the Snark he had so successfully chased turned 
out to be a Boojum, and he ‘softly and silently vanished 
away’! 

And so the principle of continuity compels us to think the 
axuwnaia of perfect adaptation, to which all cuvjcers point, as 
fon Kai évépyea, as Aristotle contended. 

(c) In the case of Consciousness the same interpretation 
certainly seems at first sight to involve greater difficulties. 
For what most impresses us about consciousness is the flux 
of Becoming, which is the world’s aspiration to Being. Con- 
sciousness flows with a fluidity which is quite incapable of 
precise, and almost of intelligible, statement. It is a per- 
petual transition from object to object, not one of which it 
can retain for a fraction of a second, and in which nothing 
ever occurs twice. To suggest, then, that it may persist, in 
what would amount to a timeless contemplation of unchang- 
ing objects, would seem to be madly flying in the face of all 
the facts. 

Nevertheless, the Aristotelian theory has no need to fly in 
any one’s face or ever to leave the solid ground of legitimate 
inference. It has no quarrel with the facts : it only disputes 
about their interpretation. To infer from the facts the 

‘relativity’ of all consciousness and Hobbes’ dictum sentire 
semper idem et nil sentire ad idem recidunt appears to it either 
a truism or an error, and in no wise decisive.! Itis a truism, 
if it asserts that sensation in time involves change, and that 


1 Cf. Riddles of the Sphina, ch. xii., § 5 
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all our experience is in time. It is an error, if it is taken as 
the starting-point of an argument which either proposes to 
conduct us out of consciousness and to represent it as an 
unmeaning accident in a scheme of things which when per- 
fectly equilibrated would transcend it, or even to bind us 
Ixion-like on an unresting wheel of change. 

For the facts are susceptible of a better interpretation. May 
not the flow of appearances be due to a defect of consciousness 
engendered as an adaptive response to the i impermanence of 
a defective world? Is it not a rovnpia of a vous impotent 
guvexa@s evepyety ? 

At all events it seems to be the case that (1) we strive to 
prolong and retain pleasant states and objects of con- 
Sciousness ; (2) the fluttering of attention is protective, and 
necessary to survival under conditions which render it unsafe 
to become too much absorbed by the object of our attention (or 
attentions), lest something to which we have failed to attend 
should absorb us in a too literal sense; (3) even where 
practical exigencies do not compel us, we have to shift the 
objects of our attention because we never find them wholly 
satisfying. The unsatisfactoriness in this case would be the 
cause of the impermanence, and not vice versa. But could 
we once attain an object of contemplation which was wholly 
satisfying, should we not seek to retain it In consciousness for 
ever? If we had achieved ro apiorov, should we wish to 
change it, for the worse? if we had once reached heaven, 
should we lust again for the vicissitudes of earth ? 

Surely it follows from the very conception of the Good that 
it should be a permanent possession ; and if it is attainable 
at all, it can only be as an évépyeva axwnotas. I suspect, 
therefore, that the objection to €vépyeca axwyeoias is at bottom 
one to the whole notion of an attainable aya@ov. But whether 
the advocates of this objection are naively optimistic enough 
to imagine that an wnattainable ideal, recognised as such, con- 
tinues to be an ideal a rational being can aim at, or whether 
they are pessimistic enough to renounce all ideals altogether 
it is their notion and not that of évépyeva which is ‘funda- 
mentally paradoxical. 

As before, we may illustrate this more concretely by 
examiring the moment immediately preceding the hypo- 
thetice’ fixation of consciousness. It must be reached, of 
course, by a progressive development of consciousness in 
fulness and intensity and power of attention and the 
gradual suppression of all interruptions and discords. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that it is consciousness in a very 
high sense, ic., a contemplation, most pleasant and un- 
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impeded, of that which most delights the soul. If now we 
eliminated the last faint source of trouble and unrest and 
disturbance, which prevented us from concentrating our 
attention whoiiy upon what it most loves to dwell on, why 
should consciousness go out rather than go on? Will it not 
become rather absolutely constant and continuous,’ and re- 
main conscious sensu eminentiori ? 


VI. 


The ’Evépyeva “Axuyynaias then is conceivable, if we choose 
to understand it. Indeed one might proceed to maintain 
that ultimately it alone is conceivable as the ideal of Being. 

Of its rivals, the conception of Becoming, as philosophers 
have had to recognise from Parmenides to Hegel, is infected 
with insoluble contradictions, which disappear only if we 
follow. Aristotle in conceiving it as évépyeva aredns. For in 
this event all the processes we actually observe may be 
regarded as pointing forward to an ideal of a perfectly and 
equably self-sustaining activity, to attain which would relieve 
them of their contradictions. 

The ideal of Rest, on the other hand, is wholly illusory: 
there is no rest anywhere attainable for the wicked or the 
virtuous. It is non-existent as a fact, and it is non-existence 
as a conception. For if anything could really cease to be 
active, it would cease to be. We cannot, therefore, interpret 
existence by the conception of Rest, unless, indeed, it pleases 
us (with Mainlinder) to regard the history of the world as 
the protracted agony of the Absolute’s suicide. 

Compared with these, the advantages of the conception of 
‘Evépyeva "Axwvynoias are manifest. 

It enables us to give a scientific interpretation of the 
religious conception of Heaven and to differentiate it from 
that of Nirvana (= ‘bliss conceived as rest’). It involves a 
positive conception of Eternity and explains the transition 
from ‘ Time’ to Eternity. 

We avoid, moreover, sundry difficulties. We may dismiss 
the apprehension of an equilibration of cosmic energy to be 
regarded as the final destruction of cosmic activity. We may 
thus avoid henceforth Spencer’s inconsistency in regarding 
equilibration now as universal death, now as perfect life, 
according as physical or biological analogies come uppermost 
in his mind.! 

1 As the chapter on the subject in First Principles affords an admirable 


example of the confusion engendered by a lack of the conception of 
évépyea akwnoias, it may be useful to trace Mr. Spencer’s utterances 
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After this it seems almost trivial to mention that (as has 
long been recognised) the Aristotelian conception of évépyeca 
affords no foothold for the ‘ unknowable substrate ’ view of 
Substance, since the dvvays is entirely dependent on the 


detail. It will be seen that he keeps on contradicting himself as to the 
character of equilibration on alternate pages, and speaks with a double 
voice throughout. 

«) By the first voice it is conceived as death or cessation of activity. 
Thus § 173: “there finally results that complete equilibration we call 
death”. $176: “the final question of Evolution is ... incidental to 
the universal process of equilibration ; and if equilibration must end in 
complete rest . . . if the solar system is slowly dissipating its forces 

. are we not manifestly progressing towards omnipresent death ?” 
He answers that even though the “ proximate end of all the transforma- 
tions we have traced is a state of quiescence,” an “ulterior process may 
reverse these changes and initiate a new life’’. (Hence, too, the see-saw 
of Evolution and Dissolution is deduced in ch. 23.) Again in § 182 he 
asks ‘* Does Evolution as a whole, like Evolution in detail, advance to- 
wards complete quiescence ? Is that motionless state called death, which 
ends Evolution in organic bodies, typical of the universal death in which 
Evolution at large must end?’’... “If, pushing to its extreme the 
argument that Evolution must come to a close in complete equilibration 
or rest, the reader suggests that, for aught which appears to the contrary, 
the Universal Death thus implied will continue indefinitely, it is legiti- 
mate to point out” that we may “infer a subsequent Universal Life” if 
we suppose equilibration to be again upset, or (more properly) unattain- 
able. In short, equilibration = ‘ death ’. 

b) The above seems unequivocal enough until we listen to the second 
voice, which exactly inverts the valuation of equilibration and non- 
equilibration, and implies the equation, ‘equilibration = life’. H.g. § 173 
init.), death is explained as due to a failure of equilibration. § 173 (s.f.), 
the life of a species depends on an equilibration between the forces that 
tend to increase and to destroy it. § 174, an equilibration or corre- 
spoadence between idea and fact is the end of mental evolution, and 
“equilibration can end only when each relation of things has generated 
in us a relation of thought” ... and then “experience will cease to 
produce any further mental evolution—there will have been reached a 
perfect correspondence between ideas and facts; and the intellectual 
adaptation of man to his circumstances will be complete”. So, of moral 
and emotional adaptation—“ the limit towards which emotional adapta- 
tion perpetually tends . . . is a combination of desires that corresponds 
to all the different orders of activity which the circumstances of life call 
for” . . . and this “progressive aduptation ceases only with the establish- 
ment of a complete equilibration between constitution and conditions”. 


Again, § 174 (s.f.), “Thus the ultimate state ... is one in which the 
kinds and quantities of mental energy generated . . . are equivalent to, 
or in equilibrium with, the various orders . . . of surrounding forces 


which antagonise such motions”. § 175, Equilibrium is held up as the 
economic ideal from which the fluctuations of over- and under-production 
depart. It is the all-inclusive ne plus ultra of the adaptation of “man’s 
nature and the conditions of his existence”. It is also the social ideal, 
and limits the process towards heterogeneity—“ the ultimate abolition of 
all limits to the freedom of each, save those imposed by the like freedom 
of all, must result from the complete equilibration between man’s desires 
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évépyeca. Once, therefore, all potentialities v ere realised, the 
antithesis between appearance and reality would disappear 
in their coincidence. And a xdopos composed of évépyerar 
axwnoias would have nothing to fear from an irruption of 
incalculable and inexplicable ‘Things-in-themselves’. And 
finally, in spite of the risk of exposing myself to a charge of 
a petaBdors eis AXXO yévos, I cannot forbear to point out that 
no one who believes that it is the duty of philosophy to 
systematise the whole of experience can fail to appreciate 
the great practical value of putting before men a meta- 
physical ideal of Being which stimulates us to be active 
and to develop all our powers to the utmost, while at the 
same time warning us that such self-realisation must assume 
the form, not of a hideous, barbarous and neurotic restless- 
ness, or of an infinite (and therefore futile) striving and 
struggle, but of the harmonious equipoise of an ‘Evépyeva 
"Axwnoias. 


and the conduct necessitated by surrounding conditions”. And ¢/. lastly 
the sublime conclusion of the chapter (§ 176), in which equilibrium, 
guaranteed by the Persistence of Force, secures to us the prospect of 
perfect happiness by affording “a basis for the inference that there is a 
gradual advance towards harmony between man’s mental nature and the 
conditions of his existence,” and “ we are finally bidden to believe that 
Evolution can end only in the establishment of the greatest perfection 
and most complete happiness” ! 

The italics, of course, are mine, throughout. As for the contradiction, 
it is striking, but easily explicable. The suppressed middle term, which 
connects the two conflicting views of the value of perfect equilibration, 
is the absence of motion or change. This being a characteristic both of 
‘death’ and complete adaptation, the interpretation wavers in the most 
tantalising way. : 








III.—THE PRINCIPLE OF LEAST ACTION AS A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE. 


By W. R. Boycr GIBSON. 
IL—THE PuHysIcAL PRINCIPLE OF LEAST ACTION. 


Tue principle of Least Action is no doubt best known as a 
leading generalisation of Mechanical Science. As such it 
can of course have no obvious connexion with any psycho- 
logical principle. A principle, to have psychological value, 
must be a principle for the explanation of psychical facts, 
and not a principle imported from another science on the 
ground that it has proved effective in explaining the facts of 
that science. The tendency to extend the explanatory office 
of a principle or category beyond the realm of facts for which 
it was originally designed is however so strong that one 
almost feels called upon to justify one’s self for not indulging 
in so prevalent a weakness. ‘This I propose to do at the 
outset by a short critical estimate of the meaning of the 
Principle of Least Action in Mechanical Science. 

I consider it has been the misfortune of Mechanical 
Science that its principles should not have been given names 
having associations of a strictly mechanical kind. It has 
sometimes seemed to me as though the illusions produced by 
the psychical associations of the name were to a certain 
extent responsible for the subsequent appropriation of these 
mechanical principles by Philosophy for the elucidation of 
mental phenomena. A law which explains a number of 
material phenomena is given a name suggesting some 
psychical activity; it is called a law of Inertia, of Attraction, 
of Least Constraint, of Repose, of Least Action; and then 
Philosophy, brooding over the name without an expert 
knowledge of the facts designated by the name, has sight of 
some profound cosmological principle and does not see why 
what has cosmological significance should not apply to 
movements of mind as well as to the movements of matter ; 
are not the phenomena of mind expressive also of inertia, of 
a dishke to constraint, of a preference for least action? It 
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is significant that where names have been judiciously given, 
as eg., the law of Conservation of Areas, the principle of 
virtual velocities, D’Alembert’s principle, names which all 
agree in suggesting nothing psychical, there has been no 
tendency to extend their application outside the realm of the 
Science they represent. How could one apply the Law of 
Least Squares to the facts of mental life ? 

The principle of Least Action has been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in this respect. Maupertuis, who first publicly 
enunciated it, proclaimed it as a universal teleological 
principle, and in this he was supported by Euler, its real 
discoverer,' who first presented the principle in a serviceable 
form. Lagrange was the first to see clearly that far from 
being a principle from which the designs of the Creator could 
be inferred, it could itself be deduced as a necessary conse- 
quence from the ordinary laws of motion.” 

The principle is now a century and a half old, but has in 
that time been expressed in so many different ways that it 
is not easy to say in a few words what is exactly meant by 
it. Its general meaning is simply the expression of the fact 
that in moving from one point to another a body will follow 
the path which involves the least sum total of action, the 
Action of a body during any time being a term adopted by 
Leibnitz to express the continued product of the mass, velo- 
city and space traversed by the body during that time. 

What then is the significance of this mec hanical principle ? 
We may say that the value of a mechanical principle depends 
on three considerations: (1) On its generality, 7.e., on the 
number of other mechanical principles deducible from it ; 
(2) on its being a good working principle, a principle easily 
applied to the solution of mechanical problems * ; (3) on the 
simplicity of its physical import. Now, the principle of Least 
Action possesses great generality, and two great mathemati- 
cians, Lagrange * and Helmholtz,’ have made it the funda- 


1Cf. Herr Adolph Mayer, Geschichte des Princips der Kleinsten 
Action, Leipzig, 1877. 

* Mécanique Analytique, p. 246. 

*In this respect the Principle of Least Action is found wanting ; ¢/. 
Bartholomew Price, Infinitesimal Calculus, vol. iv., p. 150. 

+ Lagrange, ((Zuvres, ed. Serret, vol. i., p. 865), in a sequel to a paper 
of his ” Essai @une nouvelle méthode pour déterminer les maxima et les 
minima des formules intégrales indéfinies. 

5H. v. Helmholtz, “ Uber die physikalische Bedentung des Princips der 
Kleinsten Wirkung,” Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik 
(usually known as Crelle’s Journal), Berlin 1886. Hundertster Band, 
Zweites Heft, pages 137-166, cf. especially pages 142, 143. For a good 
general review of the various treatises in which Helmholtz attempts to 
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mental principle from which they have attempted to deduce 
all others. It is still a vexed question whether the principle 
of Least Action has a right to this supreme position in the 
hierarchy of mechanical principles, Mach contending that no 
general mechanical principle has any claim to priority over 
any other, inasmuch as they are all different forms or aspects 
of one and the same fundamental physical fact—the only 
true prior—and can all be deduced one from the other ; and 
Hertz, contending that in addition to the presence of certain 
refractory facts which in his opinion argued strongly against 
Helmholtz’s apotheosis of the principle of Least Action, the 
principle had not a sufficiently simple physical import to 
justify its standing at the head of an entirely deductive 
Mechanical Science. In his own attempt at elaborating the 
principles of mechanics into a single deductive system Hertz 
has enunciated a principle—a composite of the principle of 
Inertia and of Gauss’ law of Least Constraint—which has 
apparently the double merit of possessing supreme generality 
and a relatively intelligible physical import. 

As regards the physical import of the principle of Least 
Action, T cannot see that anything at once certain and satis- 
factory can be said at present. Lagrange speaks of it as 
expressing ‘a remarkable property of the movements of 
bodies,’* but does not attempt to make its import really clear. 
Helmholtz has a whole treatise on ‘The Physical Meaning 
of the Principle of Least Action,’ but he does not succeed in 
displaying this remarkable property as a natural consequence 
of properties less remarkable but more intelligible. This 
most desirable reduction of the remarkable to the obvious is 
definitely attempted by Mach, but alas ! with a similar result. 
The same writer, however, gives casually, in other parts of the 
same work, certain indications of the direction in which the 
solution must be sought. He most tantalisingly points out 
in the first place that all mechanical principles, being de- 
ducible each from the other, are only different forms of one 
and the same physical fact, but leaves us uncertain as to 
what this interesting fact may be. Probably if Mach were 
pressed to state it in a word, he would answer ‘ Work,’ 
work being, as he puts it, the factor that determines motion, 
motion taking place ouly where there is work to be done. 


found the Science of Mechanics on the principle of Least Action see 
Herman von Helmholtz’s Untersuchungen iiber die Grundlagen der 
Mathematik und Mechanik, von. Dr. Leo Keenigsberger, especially p. 50. 


'Gesammelte Werke von Heinrich Hertz, Band iii., Die Prinzipien der 


Mechanik (with a preface by Helmholtz himself). 
* Lagrange, Mécanique Analitique, p. 299. 
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From this we would gather that the property of leasi action 
has its intelligible physical import in some obvious proposi- 
tion as to the conditions under which mechanical work is 
done. 

This inference is strengthened by the following extract 
from the same work: ‘ Often the phenomena of Nature 
exhibit maximal or minimal properties, because when these 
greatest or least properties have been established the causes 
of all further alteration are removed. The catenary gives 
the lowest point of the centre of gravity, for the simple 
reason that when that point has been reached all further 
descent of the system’s parts is impossible. Liquids exclu- 
sively subjected to the action of molecular forces exhibit 
a& minunum of superficial area, because stable equilibrium 
can only subsist when the molecular forces are able to effect 
no further diminution of superficial area. The important 
thing, therefore, is not the maximum or minimum, but the 
removal of work ; work being the factor determinative of 
the alteration. It sounds much less imposing, but is much 
more elucidatory, much more correct and comprehensive, 
instead of speaking of the economical tendencies of nature, 
to say, ‘‘So much and so much only occurs as in virtue of 
the forces and circumstances involved can occur”’.”! 

Mach again explicitly points out that the physical import 
of the principle of virtual velocities—one of the principles 
from which the principle of least action can be deduced 
is simply this same result, that ‘motion can never take 
place except where work can be performed’. Taking this 
in conjunction with the terms of the extract quoted above 
it would seem as though this were perhaps the fundamental 
physical fact of which all mechanical facts are merely differ- 
ing forms. If so, it would be a most meritorious action on 
the part of some physicist to point out clearly and without 
the use of calculus how to deduce from this simple fact that 
motion never takes place except where work can be performed, 
that remarkable property of bodies expressed in the law 
of Least Action. This would completely solve the question 
of the physical import of the principle.’ 





'Of. also Mach, Science of Mechanics, pp. 74-77. 

2Tt may be that the call for this deduction is a fanciful one. The so- 
called remarkable property was discovered by Euler as follows: He 
sought an expression whose variation equated to zero would give the 
ordinary equations of motion. This expression is, however, as Mach 
points out, only one of various devisable expressions whose variations 
equated to zero give the ordinary equations of motion. It does not 
follow that all these mere mathematical formule have a direct physical 
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The fact that the principle of Least Action can be deduced 
from the principle of Virtual Velocities with strict logical 
necessity suffices, as Hertz ingeniously points out,’ to dispose 
of the fiction that the action in question involves any occult 
economic activity on the part of the body concerned. The 
most deanimistic physicist will not grudge to a material 
body any tendency to control its own “motion economically, 
which can be shown to be a necessary consequence of the 
fact that motion can never take place except where work 
can be p.:formed. We may take it then, provisionally, that 
the principle of Least Action owes its importance as a 
mechanical principle merely to this, that it is one of the 
many mutually deducible forms for expressing some funda- 
mental, obvious, instinctively understood physical fact. ‘In 
the case of all principles,’ writes Mach,” ‘we have to deal 
merely with the ascertainment and establishment of a fact."* 
This one main result of our inquiry into the meaning of the 
mechanical principle of Least Action will serve us as a clue 
in the further inquiry with which we are now confronted as 
to the validity of the principle as a psychological principle. 

We put the question to ourselves as follows: What is the 
main fact or facts with which the Science of Psychology 
has to deal? What are the principles that embody this 
fact or facts in the most general and appropriate form? Can 
some principle of Least Action be said to be among these 
principles? If so, what is the psychological import of the 
principle? If not, can such a principle be allowed a secondary 
place in psychological theory, or must it be banished alto- 
gether from Psychology ? 


[I.—THE PRINCIPLES OF PSvCHOLOGY 


The main fact with which the Science of Psychology deals 
is, as I take it, the activity of the individual Consciousness. 
The aim of Psychology is to analyse and mentally reconstruct 
in an intelligible way the incessant change which character- 


import. Jacobi’s form of the Hamiltonian principle of Least Action 
abounds in square roots to which it is impossible to give a direct physical 
meaning. It is mainly the simplicity of Euler’s form of the principle 
which has led physicists to inquire so persistently into its physical 
import. 


'Prinzipien der Mechanik, p. 178, ¢f. also p. 272. 

* Mach, Science of Mechanics, p. 76. 

* Throughout this inquiry I use the word ‘fact’ as a fact of Physics or 
Psyct hology, as the case may be, not as a fact in the eyes of Metaphysics. 
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ises the process of Consciousness. Now this change is by 
no means a mere Heraclitean flux; in so far as it is, it has 
only a subordinate interest for the psychologist. The change 
which is of primary concern to Psychology is the change 
known as mental development, a change possessing definite 
continuity and direction. The fundamental fact within this 
ceaseless activity of the individual Consciousness is thus, for 
Psychology, the fact which gives intelligible unity to this 
activity. The ultimate psychological principle would then 
seem to be a principle expressive of this unity—in a word, 
the principle of the Unity of Consciousness. 

What then is this Unity, this fact of the mental life, the 
presence of which serves to distinguish mental development 
from mere mental change? In answer to this question I 
should like first of all to emphasise this, that what we are in 
search of is a certain fact required by Psychology as a basis 
for some theory of mental development. It is thus impera- 
tive that we should make our own statement as to the scope 
of Psychology, for the scope determines the data. I propose 
then, with a view to fixing the fundamental fact, to restrict 
the scope of Psychology to the study of the development 
of Consciousness in so far as it is determined, directly or 
indirectly, by normal attentive processes. A larger concep- 
tion of the scope of Psychology would of course include 
subattentive processes and the attentive processes of the 
multiple Consciousness, but this widening of the scope enor- 
mously enhances the difficulty of finding as an experiential 
fact what we have called the Unity of Consciousness. At 
the same time the restriction should be estimated at its 
due value, for all actual Consciousness is attentive, attentive 
Consciousness being by no means synonymous with the 
reflective Consciousness. In the case of Consciousness that 
is reflective, Unity of Consciousness is practically the same 
thing as Consciousness of Unity, but the Unity of Conscious- 
ness we are considering is a fact that is given with—and 
indeed makes possible—not only Consciousness of Unity, 
whatever that may mean, but the very Consciousness of an 
object. It is a form of Consciousness that is as characteristic 
of animals and of savages as it is of civilised adults. 

Having limited our inquiry in one direction let us now 
limit it in another. The concept of the Unity of Conscious- 
ness has had so many meanings given to it that it may be 
in the interests of clearness to repudiate the more obvious 
of these as lying outside what we are in search of. In the 
first place the Unity of Consciousness, as a fundamental 
fact in mental development is not the simple indestructible 
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self-identity of the uncritical metaphysician. It is not the 
metaphysico-theological Unity of Consciousness. Nor again 
is it the more subtle logico-methodological Unity of Conscious- 
ness. The unity we are considering i is not of that shadowy 
sort whose existence is purely ideal, and is variously know n 
as a postulate, precondition or presupposition of conscious 
activity. ‘ Unity’ is in all cases a conception, but what 
we want is not ‘a conception apart from which the activity 
of Consciousness is meaningless,’ but a conception which 
embodies an actual fact. What we want is not a pre- 
condition, but an actual condition, fact or a constituent of 
Consciousness. Finally by the Unity of Consciousness as 
a basis for mental development is not meant what we may 
call the Coherency of Consciousness. That which serves as 
a basis for mental development makes growing coherency 
possible ; it is not in itself coherency. 

To make these eliminations more intelligible I must add 
that they are made with special regard to the place Psychology 
is commonly supposed to hold relatively to other sciences. 
They are made in fact on the assumption that a study of 
Psychology follows naturally on a study of Biology and is 
prefatory to a study of Logic and Metaphysics. This point 
of view once taken it seems most reasonable (1) to entirely 
exclude from psychological inquiry the two conceptions of 
the Unity of Consciousness which I have called the logico- 
methodological and the metaphysico-theological ; (2) to take 
as the fundamental working conception of Psychology that 
conception of the Unity of Consciousness which may suitably 
be called the biological conception, the conception namely 
of the Unity as a vital! Unity, the Unity of a conative and 
developing Consciousness ; (3) to take as the true function 
of the Science of Psychology the discussion of the processes 
whereby on the basis of this vital Unity, a rational coherent 
Unity of meaning and purposive movement is built up. In 
so far as the coherency of motor ideation implies the control 
of conduct by reference to some good, we have reached a 
conception of the Unity of Consciousness which might con- 
stitute a suitable starting-point for Ethics. 

We can now approach with some confidence the /act of 
which we are in search. Let us take any attentive mental 
process and inquire into the conditions of its unity. The 
most obvious condition of Unity is that the object of attention, 


' By vital Unity I mean nothing more than Unity of Interest or Cona- 
tive Unity. Cf. The “dependent vital series” of Avenarius, series of a 
purely psychical kind. 
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whatever it may be, must remain one and the same through- 
out, i.e., the discriminative activity of attention must move 
within one and the same sphere of Interest. For it is only 
in being related to one and the same interest that the dis- 
criminations of attention find their meaning; apart from 
this reference they are mere disconnected observations, the 
well-known products of inattention. Hence there must be 
oneness of interest, and it is this oneness of interest that 
gives oneness to the object of attention and hence oneness 
to the consciousness attending. We may say then that the 
Unity of Consciousness, as the fundamental experiential fact 
in attentive mental process consists in a continuous identity 
of interest or object aimed at. 

Summing up we may say that the conative unity with 
which we are concerned is a unity whose main characteristic 
is not the coherency of parts within a whole but the persist- 
ency of one conative attitude, and further that it is just this 
presence in attentive consciousness of a relatively abiding 
element of sameness which makes possible mental retentive- 
ness and reproduction, the factors most vitally concerned in 
the formation of that coherent unity of Experience which 
gives to Consciousness what we may call its unity of mean- 
ing.! 

It is an inevitable result of trying to seize and to name the 
fundamental facts of a science that one does the fact injustice. 
To name it is but to name an aspect. What the fact really 
is can perhaps be best stated by stating the condition it must 
satisfy in order to be fundamental. That condition, as I take 
it, is simply this: it must be that feature of the subject- 
matter of the science which makes the subject-matter in 
all its diversity amenable to scientific treatment. But this 
feature which saves diversity from becoming a chaos of iso- 
lated fragments cannot be exhaustively embodied in the term 
‘unity’ unless we conceive of this unity as indissolubly in- 
volving other aspects to which we often give other names. 
In the case of mental process, or indeed of any time-process, 
the unity, as we have attempted to define it, involves indis- 
solubly at least one other aspect, that of ‘continuity’. It is 
of no use attempting to deduce the continuity of mental 
process from its unity, or vice-versa. The deduction can of 
course be made, but as it can be made either way, the making 
of it does not prove the primacy of either factor. In precisely 
the same way the principle of virtual velocities may be de- 
duced from the principle of least action and the principle of 


1Cf. Stout’s Manual of Psychology, bk. i., ch. ii. 
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least action from the principle of virtual velocities, in fact all 
mechanical principles can be deduced indifferently one from 
the other, all being mere varying forms for expressing some 
one fundamental physical fact. No one of them can there- 
fore be said to be more ultimate than the rest, except from 
the point of view of convenience, i.e., of theoretical simplicity, 
that principle being the most ultimate from this point of 
view which entails the simplest deductive superstructure 
and has the simplest real import. 

But here we must distinguish. Mental process is not a 
fact of the same order as mechanical work.!' The unity and 
continuity of mental process are facts which derive their 
richest meaning from considerations totally inapplicable to 
mechanical work. Mental process is a vital, rational process, 
a conscious striving.” The unity of mental process, its 
fundamental fact, involves, therefore, not merely a certain 
abstract continuity such as is given in the unity of a move- 
ment in space from one point to another, but a continuity 

roper to a something that grows, and grows by thinking. 
The Unity of Consciousness is abstractly one simply in so 
far as it is continuous or persistent. It is a vital unity from 
the beginning in virtue of the fact that whatever meaning or 
skill is acquired is, from the moment we begin to learn by 
experience, 7.¢. to develop, utilised for the further acquisi- 
tion of meaning or skill. It is a vital unity in virtue of the 
cumulative nature of its activity. It is a rational unity, at 
the outset, only in the sense that its vital unity is not mere 
unity or continuity of life as in the case of a plant or diatom, 
but unity and continuity of interest and attention. In all 
that follows we shall understand by the vital Unity of Con- 
sciousness that primary unity which is not only the basis 
of growth generally, but of that specific form of growth 
which is known as mental development. We presuppose the 
rational activities whereby unity of experience is acquired. 

By the cumulative activity of Consciousness, as displayed in 


‘And yet Mach’s fundamental principle of mechanics, that work is 
the factor determinative of motion and that where there is no longer any 
work to be done, there can no longer be any motion, is interestingly like 
an abstract statement of the fundamental principles of psychical activity 
which connects effort with the impulse to satisfy felt needs, stating 
that effort variously adapts itself so long as the impulse still remains 
unsatisfied, but ceases to be, so soon as the impulse is satisfied. 

“Or, as we might have put it, though less aptly for the purpose we 
have in view, mental process is a process made up of impulses and their 
controlling, and mental development, the gradual acquisition of a more 
determinate and organised control over impulse. Cf. Lloyd Morgan’s 
Comparative Psychology, p. 182. 
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attentive mental process, I mean not only an activity which 
in virtue of the continuity of interest shown succeeds in 
bringing into relation all the successive discriminations made 
during the process, but an activity which operates in such a 
way that its later discriminations could not be made unless 
the earlier ones had been previously made. This is a first 
cumulative factor in the process of mental growth. Each 
new acquisition of meaning becomes incorporated into the 
interpreting context of acquired experience by the help 
of which new acquisitions of meaning can alone be made. 
Meaning once acquired is instrumental in acquiring new 
meaning. 

A second cumulative factor is associated with the fact that 
the more attentively an interest is fed, as above described, 
the more effective does it become in diverting all fresh know- 
ledge to itseif. Attention, as we say, becomes expectant on 
its behalf, sensitive, that is, to the presence of anything that 
in any way concerns it. In a word, there is a cumulative 
effect due not only to an increase in the number of feelers 
engaged in apprehending the new material, but due also to 
an increase in the sensitiveness of these feelers. 

The cumulative activity of consciousness is most effective 
when it works continuously within one and the same sphere 
of interest, the greater, that is,the vital unity of Consciousness. 
For in readopting a temporarily forsaken interest our first 
duty is always of a purely restorative character : an interest 
withers through neglect and in order to revive it to its 
former efficacy we have first to reassimilate a mass of half- 
forgotten material. Moreover, if this work of reassimilation 
is done too rapidly, the subtle associations of thought and 
fancy that gave the interest much of its previous force will 
not be won back. Where there is dissipation of interests 
there is always a dissipation of the results of previous 
activity going on in all the spheres of interest except one. 
This presupposes that the interests are alien to each other. 
In so far as they are co-operative they come within one and 
the same enlarged sphere of interest. 

The question before us now is whether the activity 
characteristic of the vital Unity of Consciousness can be said 
to involve a principle of Least Action. A principle of Least 
Action as expressive of psychical facts must mean, in the 
main, one of three things :—! 


'It will be noticed that I make no attempt to deal with the Principle 
of Least Resistance, except by implication, though such a well-worn 
notion no doubt requires and would no doubt repay a direct attempt to 
elucidate it. 
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(1) A principle of least exertion possible ; 

(2) A principle of lessening exertion ; 

(3) A principle of the most effective exertion, i.e., of least 
exertion for a given result or for a given exertion, a maximum 
of result. 

For brevity’s sake we shall refer to these respectively as 
the principles of Inertia, Facilitation and Economy. 


IIl.—THE PRINCIPLE OF INERTIA. 


The most unambiguous expression of this principle as a 
psychological principle that I have come across is found in 
an article contributed, in 1894, by M. Guillaume Ferrero 
to the February number of the Revue Philosophique. It is 
entitled ‘ Mental Inertia and the Law of Least Effort’. In 
a tootnote on the first page we read: ‘The merit of having 
introduced the idea of Inertia into Psychology belongs con- 
fessedly to M. Lombroso who made use of the idea in order 
to explain the innate conservatism of the human mind. In 
the present article I am proposing a fresh application of this 
same idea which appears to me to be a very fruitful one.’ 

As regards Mental Inertia, M. Ferrero takes up an 
extreme position. He maintains that when the brain is 
not stimulated by sensations, it exists in a state of absolute 
inertia. The law of mental inertia is for him merely the 
statement of the fact that man receives from without the 
impulse to feel, or think, or strive. It is the tabula rasa in 
another form. The impulsion towards psychical activity 
once received, man’s main tendency, in accordance with the 
principle of Least Effort, is to make the least mental effort 
possible. Man, naturally, has a supreme horror of work 
in any form, and the law of Least Effort expresses this 
tendency of a man to employ such processes, muscular or 
mental, as require the least exertion. 

M. Ferrero then appeals to the facts of Evolutional 
Sociology as proving in a most marvellous manner that 
this law of Least Effort controls the psychical activities of 
man. Man’s tendency throughout, he argues, has been, 
when confronted by the necessity of change, to aim at such 
provisional adaptations as involved the least outlay of effort, 
even at the cost of obtaining only the most insignificant 
and fleeting results. 

_ Such a clearly defined attitude as that of M. Ferrero lends 
itself easily to criticism. Let us first take M. Ferrero’s 
conception of mental inertia as a fundamental psychological 
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fact. It is the attempt, as I take it, to pass straight from 
Physics to Psychology with a blind leap over the facts of 
Biology. This may be a consistent illustration of the prin- 
ciple of Least Effort but it is unjust to Psychology. Before 
any mental process whatsoever can take place the organism 
must have taken in its necessary nourishment, digested and 
assimilated it. This assimilation brings with it internal 
changes of one kind and another which issue frequently 
in spontaneous movements. Thus the movements of an 
amoeba, to take the humblest of organisms, take place 
usually without any external cause, being determined from 
within by the ceaseless fluctuations of its unstable jelly-like 
substance. These fluctuations are themselves no doubt 
excited by the stimulating effect of the food it has taken in, 
but this is not an argument in favour of M. Ferrero. The 
apparent dilemma that food becomes nourishment only 
through the digestive activities of the organism and that 
these activities are made possible only through the stimulat- 
ing effects of food, is not for the psychologist to solve. The 
biological fact is that the spontaneity of the organism 
and the dependence of this spontaneity on food supply are 
always found together. M. Ferrero seems, by implication, 
to ignore the fact that so long as the stimulus is ‘ external,’ 
it cannot affect the organism in any way, and that the 
irritability of the organism is needed in order to make the 
stimulus effective. But this irritability is precisely the sign 
of the non-inertness of the organism. 

What is true of the amceba is true of all organisms. 
Spontaneous movement and assimilation of food are found 
everywhere, ¢.g. in the human foetus, to be inseparable con- 
comitants. In so far then as life is prior to consciousness, 
does spontaneous movement precede sensuous perception. 
The impulse to action, as Héffding says,’ ‘is given before 
the consciousness of the actual world and cannot be derived 
from it’. Ina word the purely biological fact of spontaneous 
movement precedes the psychical fact of sensation. 

We start our psychical life with inherited tendencies to 
movement, and these of two kinds; (1) the definitely co- 
ordinated congenital activities, usually called instincts, and 
(2) those random, undifferentiated impulses to movement 
which, in virtue of a certain inherited organic plasticity, 
are perhaps the most effective factors in the acquisition 
of individual experience and skill. Consciousness comes 
obscurely into being amid the play of inherited instincts 
and inherited impulses. 


1 Outlines of Psychology, p. 310. 
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A state of vital activity, then, precedes the advent of 
Consciousness. How Consciousness associates itself with 
these inherited activities I am not prepared to say. Itisa 
metaphysical problem, though the most simple statement of 
the facts themselves seems to ine to be that when certain 
vital conditions are realised these activities become con- 
sciously active. Consciousness would then be aggressive 
from the outset, a conscious striving. But the main question 
for us is whether mental process as Psychology has to con- 
sider it, is a process that seeks to further these original 
activities, to satisfy inner needs and cravings, or a process 
that needs the constant influx of fresh stimuli to keep it 
going at all. All the facts seem to point to the conclusion 
that there is a spontaneous call for the stimulus on the part 
of the conscious organism, not a mere grudging response to 
the merciless pricking of the outer world. Were the latter 
the case it is hard to see how natural selection should not by 
this time have devised insulating sheaths for the sense- 
organs so as to preserve intact the sanctity of such a funda- 
mental tendency. 

I can only concede this much of truth to M. Ferrero’s 
position, namely, that apart from stimuli we should have no 
sensations. But this points not to inertia but to an indis- 
soluble co-operation between organism and environment, 
for it is equally true that apart from a certain appropriate 
activity of mind, the stimulus would be a mere blank 
sequelless physical change. Attentive mental process does 
not then mean a compulsion to feel interested in despite of 

natural propensity, but an interest that is at least spon- 
taneous, often voluntary. Mental Exuberance, if you will, 
but not mental inertia. 

The collapse of mental inertia as a principle of Psychology 
brings with it the confusion of the daughter-principle, that 
of Least Effort. Once we admit with ‘Lloyd Morgan ‘the 
restlessness, the exuberant activity, the varied playfulness, 
the prying curiosity, the inquisitiveness, the meddlesome 
EN the vigorous and healthy mF rimentalism 

of the young,’ it is a far cry to the lotus land of Least Effort. 
bei I consider there is a fundamental confusion in 
M. Ferrero’s treatment of the subject. I would fully admit 
the ~ey antipathy to constraint, even to control, as a 
mark of all activity that is restless and exuberant. The 
apologist of a principle of least discipline might bid for a 
good hearing. But it is just the natures which revel in 
superfluous efforts that are the most averse to constraint 
and discipline. The Vandal may have a horror for work, 

3] 
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i.¢., for such forms of activity as cramp his restless energies 
into orderly grooves, but he has no objection to making the 
most strenuous efforts at hunting and killing, looting and 
drinking. We must surely distinguish between the least 
effort of inertia and the least disciplined effort of exuberance. 

The illustration which M. Ferrero draws from social 
evolution involves similar confusions. Leviathan moves 
slowly as we all know but it does not follow that he has 
been sparing his efforts. A climb up a slippery height takes 
time, not because one’s exertions are less, but because one 
is apt to lose almost as much ground as one gains. There 
is nothing to show that the small advance made at any time 
doesn’t represent the difference between the results of a 
great effort in a forward direction and an equally great effort 
to avoid being pushed back by circumstances beyond the 
point one started from. Moreover even if the fact of slow 
but continuous progress in one direction is accepted, the 
slowness of the advance may well be a sign not of least effort 
but only of least hurry. We should distinguish between a 
spurious and a genuine conservatism. The body politic like 
Wordsworth’s cloud tends to move together, if it move at all. 
‘This is the true conservative tendency to avoid plunging too 
far forward in any single direction at the expense of th 
other connected interests of a complex organisation ; but the 
conservative is not necessarily a lazybones. It is surely not 
in the service of Least Effort that the wheels of God grind 
slowly. 

M. Ferrero’s illustration turns out as we see to be a 
negative instance confirming the fundamental psychological 
principle of the tendency to cumulative activity. If a system 
of politics or of science proves faulty, it is modified, but 
no further than the defect requires. It is supplanted by 
another system involving another principle of unity only 
when its cumbrousness is more burdensome than the con- 
sequences of its removal. Thus the Ptolemaic system of the 
heavenly movements went on accumulating its epicycles 
and excentrics for a century or two after the outraged 
astronomer-king made that costly declaration—for it is stated 
to have cost him his throne—that had the Almighty only 
seen fit to consult him at the Creation, things would have 
been managed more simply. Even the Copernican change 
when it came was not a complete wrench from the old order 
of things. It only did away with the first main presupposi- 
tion of the Ptolemaic system, to wit that the earth was 
certainly at rest and the celestial movements observed, the 
real movements ; it left unchallenged the second main pre- 
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supposition that the heavenly bodies were divine and in- 
corruptible and must therefore move in circles. Even Kepler 
himself, to whom the refutation of this hoary prejudice is 
due, only refuted it by following up into its consequences 
a presupposition that was strangely similar to it, namely 
that the Creator must have been a geometer, and that the 
orbits of the heavenly bodies must have been arranged if 
not on a circular, then on some other geometrical pattern. 

This tendency not to renew where it 1s possible to modify 
and not to supersede where it is possible to renew is an indis- 
pensible condition of all continuous growth. The abrupt 
supersession of one system or one interest by another would 
mean discontinuity of growth and involve a violation of the 
fundamental principles of mental development. But to take 
full advantage of accumulated experience in any direction is 
not a matter of Least Effort, but a matter of continuous 
interest. Interest implies a concentration of conative activity 
either for the breaking down of obstructions or the further- 
ance of success. Where we are genuinely interested we lavish 
our energy, the interest is in fact a sign that powers of ours 
have found suitable material, that some hungry expectant 
activity sees a chance of getting food. 

Are we to conclude then that the principle of Least Effort 
has no place among the fundamentals of Psychology? Asa 
positive principle of mental development I should unhesi- 
tatingly condemn it as a fiction that totally misrepresented 
the facts. Attentive mental process means striving to know 
and do, not striving to know and do as little as possible. But 
it cannot mean a striving to know and to do everything. 
This would involve a dissipation of interest that could only 
succeed in disintegrating, instead of building up, the Unity 
of Consciousness. The greater the persistency, indeed, and 
the intensity, with which any single interest is followed up, 
the greater the indifference to what we may call alien or out- 
lying interests. Hence I should be fully prepared to admit 
as a negative principle of Psychology the law of Relative 
Inertia or Relative Least Effort, if by this is simply meant 
the fact that attentive mental process involves a complete 
lack of interest in whatever is unrelated to the process, and 
that when once interested in anything we give no attention 
except under compulsion to whatever distracts us from that 
interest, and that if compelled to give a certain attention, we 
give the minimum and that grudgingly. 

Relative mental inertia in any direction means then com- 
plete lack of interest in that direction, and it is clear that 
where such complete lack of interest exists there will be a 
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tendency to make as little effort as possible. And this is a 
genuine case of least effort, for by least effort here is not 
meant the effort to set aside the uninteresting intrusion as 
speedily as possible by doing just what is most essential and 
leaving the rest, but the lazy inclination to get rid of the 
duty anyhow, to spare effort of brain as well as of hands. If 
the discomfort produced by the feeling that a certain work 
is being left undone is more disturbing than the actual doing 
of it would be, the work is done. If the effort to resist the 
pressure of some external compulsion is greater than the 
effort entailed in acquiescence, the work is again done. 
Otherwise endless postponement, and the relapse of least 
effort into complete relative inertia. 

It is important to emphasise this word ‘relative’. The 
absolute inertia of M. Ferrero is a physiological: disease. 
It implies an inability on the part of the organism to give 
expression to the natural functioning of psychical activities. 
If this organic defect is credited to the mind as its charac- 
teristic feature and the principle of least deflection from 
absolute inertia transformed into the formative principle 
of psychical activity, Psychology becomes nothing more nor 
less than a department of the more general science of 
Pathology. Relative Inertia is a fact that in no way 
requires this obverted relationship of the two sciences, for 
it exists only in virtue of concentration of interest along 
normal channels of mental activity. We are relatively 
inert not because we object to the making of an effort, 
but because we object to the abrupt transference of effort 
from one direction to another. We may thus willingly 
admit that we are, as psychical agents, relatively inert and 
make the least effort possible in every direction except that 
in which we happen to be exercising our normal activities, 
but we must hasten to add that it is only in the one ex- 
cepted direction that any mental development takes place.' 


'Tt is a significant fact that the principle devised by M. Ferrero for 
the elucidation of the psychical life corresponds very closely to the 
fundamental principle of mechanics as enunciated by Hertz. Hertz’s 
primary law of mechanics is to the effect that were the connexions of 
a mechanical system momentarily severed, the various masses would 
each and all pursue some rectilinear path with uniform velocity, but 
that as such a severance is not possible, the masses in their actual 
movements all tend to deviate as little as possible from this their 
free and natural form of motion. ‘Every free system persists in its 
condition of rest or of uniform motion in a straightest possible path.’ 
This is a combination of the laws of Inertia and of least deflection 
from Inertia when under constraint. And this is also M. Ferrero’s 
psychic principle. 
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In our treatment of the conception of mental inertia we 
have reached the following main result. The positive aspect 
of that continuity of Interest which gives primary unity to 
Consciousness is essentially an effort at self-realisation, but 
this positive conation implies a corresponding negative, 
namely, relative inertia. Relative Inertia is as essential 
to the unity of mental growth as is continuity of Interest 
each is in fact implied in and limited by the other. The 
principle of Least Effort may be taken as the abstract 
negative expression of the unifying principle of mental 
development in this sense, that mental progress depends 
on the elimination of all interests that are alien to the 
interests that give unity to the mental life, and a renun- 
ciation of all free effort on behalf of these eliminated 
interests. 


[V.—THE PRINCIPLE OF FACILITATION (IN THE LIGHT 
OF CERTAIN LOGICAL DISTINCTIONS). 


In dealing with Facilitation as a so-called principle of 
mental process, I propose to deal with two conceptions of 
lessening effort, the one abstract and negative, the other 
concrete and positive. In dealing with the former I shall 
lay special stress on the limitations imposed upon the 
principle by its abstract character, and I hope to show, in 
dealing with the latter, that the positive, concretely con- 
ceived conception of lessening effort may when rightly 
interpreted, be identified with a most fundamental and 
fruitful conception in Psychology. 

If we consider the two essential processes that go on 
simultaneously in every complete process of mental develop- 
ment: (1) the elimination of the random, unserviceable and 
irrelevant in experience, and (2) the elaboration, through 
mutual adjustment and co-operation of what is relevant ; 
and if further our way of considering these processes is to 
fasten on some abstract common element and raise it in 
virtue of its extreme generality to the rank of a unifying 
principle of mental process, we fall in my opinion into the 
most grievous error. For we identify the result of one or 
more successive processes of abstraction, the so-called 
abstract universal with the result of a comprehensive 
synthesis based on a previous thorough-going analysis, the 
so-called concrete universal. And the principle, whether 
abstract or concrete, bears its birth-mark stamped upon it. 
A product formed by mere abstraction is a product possess- 
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ing the same abstract kind of generality which is proper to 
the concepts from which it is abstracted: it is only fit to 
stand above them in a classificatory system. If adopted as 
an explanatory principle of the concepts from which it is 
abstracted it is set to achieve the impossible, for how can 
a explain a + b and a+c? How can the abstract element 
common to elimination and elaboration, the element of 
lessening effort explain either the processes of elimination 
or of elaboration? It is true that effort is lessened as in 
the formation of a habit both by the elimination of irrele- 
vant movements and the elaboration of the relevant, but it 
is equally lessened whatever be the irrelevancies eliminated 
or the nature of the elaboration provided the net result is 
the same. And this is the inevitable outcome of introducing 
into Psychology principles of an abstract, quantitative cast : 
these abstractedly derived principles of number and magni- 
tude cannot explain qualitative distinctions and purposive 
elaborations. It is emphatically true here that what is 
gained in generality is lost in explanatory power. 

The concrete universal, on the other hand, is the pure 
fact itself as reconstructed in the mind. It is a coherent 
mental structure. In forming it we start, not from abstract 
concepts, but from the fact itself, analyse the fact, eliminate 
what is unessential for our purpose and reconstruct the 
remaining elements into a complex coherent whole which 
is what we call the concrete universal—a purified, purposive 
reconstruction of some aspect of real fact. The concrete 
universal, further, is that reconstructed conception of an 
actual fact which supplies a coherent context in the light 
of which the various elements of the analysed fact receive 
a certain fulness of meaning of which they are incapable 
when considered apart from that context. It is not neces- 
sarily the articulated thought-structure representing a 
realised ideal. At any stage of its growth the fact of 
mental process have represented, after the proper analyses 
and syntheses can be been gone through, as a concrete 
universal.! 


'Tf we ask ourselves what is the animating principle that gives to the 
concrete universal such coherency as it may be capable of possessing, 
and having discovered it or one aspect of it abstract it in idea from the 
processes which it systematises, so that it stands apart abstracted from 
that which it unifies, we obtain what I should like to call, in opposition 
to the mere abstract universal already alluded to, the true abstract 
universal. The true abstract universal differs from its maimed and 
artificial counterpart (1) in its genesis, for it is only abstracted after the 
necessary analyses and syntheses have been made, whereas the mere 
abstract universal is derived not from a process of conceptual analysis 
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The abstractly conceived principle of lessening Effort is 
thus in no sense a formative principle of mental development 
in the sense that a psychologist can deduce from it the way 
in which psychical processes are elaborated, even as the 
mathematician deduces from the physical principle of Least 
Action the actual paths that moving bodies must take. It 
may be a guiding thread or clue,' but a clue is not a forma- 
tive or synthetic principle. The thread of Ariadne cannot 
explain the killing of the Minotaur, it cannot explain the 
sword of Theseus. It cannot even explain how Theseus 
found the Minotaur ; it can only explain how he found a safe 
way back through the labyrinth. So it is with the abstract 
principle of Facilitation. It cannot explain either the actual 
discovery of psychological principles and laws, nor does it 
supply from its armoury any weapons for attacking them. 
It can only guide the psychologist over ground that he has 
already covered, and at best serve him as an analytical 
principle of rearrangement. Thus we might conceivably 
systematise the subject-matter of Psychology by answering 
in detail the following question: ‘What are the conditions 
that facilitate the exercise of the various psychical activities, 
retention, reproduction, discrimination, association, etc. ?” 

The illusive explanatory power of an abstract product of 
this sort is due to its undeniable generality, to the fact that 
the common element it expresses is a general characteristic 
of the whole process in all its parts. Be it elimination or 
elaboration, lessening of effort does take place. The inference 
is then made that it must therefore be an essential factor in 
mental process. This may possibly happen to be the case, 
thus it might have happened to be true that the direct 
impulse or aim of mental process was at all costs to lessen 
and synthesis, but from a process of mere comparison; (2) in its 
function. The true abstract universal, as could be inferred in advance 
from its mode of genesis, is explanatory, and is the genuine universal of 
all abstract Science after it has reached the explanatory stage. The 
mere abstract universal is at best descriptive and is the universal proper 
to a system of classification. In illustration of these distinctions we 
might take the two processes of elimination and elaboration as they take 
place in mental development. A mere abstract universal stating an 
element these two processes share in common we have found in the 
abstract conception of lessening effort. A true abstract universal giving 
unity to the two processes as they actually take place might be found in 
Control, when by control I mean the reinforcing or inhibiting of motor 
tendencies, ideal or corporeal, in view of satisfying some desire or carry- 
ing out some design. In elimination, Control exercises its inhibitory 
function, in Elaboration, its reinforcing function. 

' Cf. Helmholtz, Uber die physikalische Bedentung des Princips der 
kleinsten Wirkung, pp. 142, 143. 
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effort, but there is nothing in the process by which the idea 
is suggested to prove that it is so. We can in fact only say 
that it covers the facts——not that it explains them. It is just 
as likely to be a mere common element in the results of the 
various processes concerned, and not a vital formative factor 
at all. 

The true concrete conception of Facilitation derives its 
meaning and value from the correspondingly concrete con- 
ception of effort. An analysis of the fundamental fact of 
conation shows that it is essentially an effort to satisfy a felt 
need, and that when the need is felt no longer the effort ceases 
to exist. In finding ease it finds its own natural ending. 
‘Hunger disappears after a full meal; intellectual curiosity 
disappears when a problem is solved, and so on.’' The 
tendency of all striving is to pass out of effort into ease, and 
this can only be done through processes marked by a pro- 
sressive lessening of effort. But the lessening of effort is 
here no longer abstractly and negatively conceived. It is to 
be understood only in the light of the coherent context of 
reconstructed fact, the product of conceptual analysis and 
synthesis. It is no longer a mere lessening of Effort and 
nothing more, a facilitation that derives all its meaning and 
worth from the abstract conception of facilitation, it is a 
process whose specific meaning and worth is entirely deter- 
mined by its psychical context. It shares the full meaning 
of the mind’s effort at self-expression, the vital factor which 
vives primary unity to Consciousness ; it 1s the expression of 
the fact that we are ever endeavouring to expiess ourselves 
smoothly and efficiently, with the ease that means in t 


long run not only the appeasing of a passing impulse, but thi 
complete satisfaction of a whole system of related interests. 
The principle of lessening effort is not a principle of lessening 
activity, but a principle expressive of the fact that the 
striving which issues in mental development is continually 
passing, through the subdual of resistance, into the friction- 
less, effortless activities that are effective in proportion to 
their ease. 

This concrete interpretation of the principle of lessening 
effort puts a principle into our hands which makes intel- 
ligible the evolution of the spoken forms of language. In 
all languages that have shown any growth there has been a 
constant process of elimination and elaboration going on, 
word-endings and other dispensable parts of words being 


eradually dropped and the remainder being worked over in 


Stout's Manual of Psychology, p 66, 
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the direction of greater manageableness and agreeableness. 
Like every form of effort or motor activity, the motor 
service of speech shows a constant tendency to easy and 
effective utterance. [tis probable that the pleasure felt at 
the harmonious co-operation of the muscles concerned, and 
the discomfort produced by difficult muscular combinations 
act as the guide of effort in the direction of motor ease. 
The process of the facilitation of pronunciation is sometimes 
spoken of as though it were a merely physiological process. 
[ think this view ignores the psychical influences of comfort 
and discomfort. <A certain muscular combination bringing 
a certain relief from effort is unconsciously stamped for 
repetition by the pleasure that it brings, just as the tendency 
to eliminate other combinations seems prompted by the 
corresponding discomfort which accompanies them. 

This process of facilitation shows itself in many ways in 
the evolution of spoken language.' Let us take the case of 
the evolution of Latin into French. 

(1) There is a general weakening of the Latin letters 
when they pass into French; thus the ¢ and y pronounced 
hard by the Romans before e and i, as in cedere, civitatem, 
soften into ¢ and j sounds as in eceder, cit’. Similarly the 
Latin p is softened into v. 

(2) Letters in contact that do not represent easy vocal 
transitions are assimilated. Thus dr becomes 77; e.4., 
adripare, arriver. But the inverse substitution of dr for rr 
never takes place. 

(3) Recurring letters that produce through recurrence a 
hard effect have their hardness frequently softened through 
the replacing of one of them by a kindred but softer letter. 
Thus if a Latin word has two 7’s, in French the pronuncia- 
tion will be softened by the change of the one r into J, as 
peregrinus, pelerin; lusciniola, rossiqgnol. This is known as 
dissimilation. 

(4) We have that displacement of a consonant which is 
known as metathesis. Thus paupertatem which in the Old 
French texts is met with as pauverté, becomes pauvreté by 
metathesis of the 7.* 

All these changes follow what M. Brachet calls the Law 
of Transition. ‘ Permutation,’ he writes,? ‘moves on step 
by step, and never more than one step at atime. A letter 


Cf. Baudry, Grammaire Comparée, pp. 85, 86. 

°Cf. Brachet, Mtymological French Dictionary, Introduction, pp. 
XCVii.-xCix. 
-* Quoting from M. Baudry’s work, Grammaire comparée du Sanskrit, 
du Gree, et du. Latin, p. 83. 
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does not at a bound change its order, degree, or family ; it 
can only make one of these changes at once’. And he 
adds: ‘The classical putrere did not turn at once into the 
French pourrir ; it passed in the Merovingian Latin into the 
forms putrire, pudrire, and in Old French through the 
successive forms podrir and porrir, whence finally pourrir : 
the tr had to become the intermediate dr before it reached 
rr. ! Whitney gives the physiological reason for this when 
he points out that ‘one sound passes into another that is 
physically akin to it, 7.e., that is produced by the same 
organs, or otherwise in a somewhat similar manner.’? All 
this mutual adaptation and adjustment of sounds may with 
great truth be referred to a guiding principle of ease or 
facilitation, provided (1) the principle is understood concretely, 
in which case the impulse to ease is no other than the im- 
pulse to the harmonious play of effort, the impulse towards 
pleasurable forms of activity ; and provided (2) the principle 
is not confused with the principle of economy. The im- 
pulse to ease with organic pleasure as its guide is doubtless 
the primary impulse whence the ideal of economy springs, 
but it is no more economy than unity of interest is unity of 
acquired meaning or skill. It is shortsighted and therefore 
often wasteful in its results. Thus, as Whitney points out, 
in such words as onyunnon, begun; pluccion, to pluck ; 
etan, to eat; the lost final syllables are those which showed 
the grammatical form of the words, being plural ending and 
infinitive ending. 

The impulse to ease in the performance of work finds ex- 
pression through that same cumulative process which we 
have seen to be so eminently characteristic of the continuity 
of mental growth. The reward of a difficulty overcome is, as 
we know, a greater ease in overcoming the next. There could 
be no facilitation, no easing of effort, were not the products 
of past achievements instrumental in, so to speak, pointing 
out to effort the way of ease. 


V.—THE PRINCIPLE OF Economy. 


We proceed now to a brief examination of that form ot 
the Principle of Least Action usually known as the Principle 
of Economy, the principle of obtaining the maximum of 
result with the minimum of effort. 


' Cf. Brachet, id., p. xeix. 
* Whitney’s Origin of Language, p. 58. 
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The principle has to-day at least two accredited champions, 
Mach and Avenarius.'' Mach has set 1t up as the fundamental 
principle of scientific thinking ; Avenarius has claim d for 
it the leading place among the principles of Philosophy. I 
shall content myself with a brief attempt at estimating the 
real significance of these claims from our present point of 
view. 

We should note, in the first place, that we are no longer 
dealing with a tendency, but with a deliberately entertained 
scientific ideal, and we have to consider whether the principle 
of Economy can be considered as a principle of the Unity 
of the Scientific Consciousness, and if so, in what precise 
sense. 

Now we may say that the activity of the Scientific Con- 
sciousness takes place mainly in one of two ways: either 
in the work of discovery or in the work of systematising what 
has been discovered. The work of discovery, according to 
Mach, must be in conformity with the principle of cumulative 
activity. The object must be given time to unfold itself 
before the observer, i.e., the observer must be continuously 
utilising his previous impressions of an object in order to 
penetrate more deeply into the meaning of the object : only 
in this way can the phenomenon exercise its full effect on the 
mind. This cumulative aspect of the principle of Continuity 
does not, however, impress Mach so much as the principle 
of Continuity itself. What he means by continuity may be 
gathered from the following extract : ‘Once we have reached 
a theory that applies to a particular case we proceed gradually 
to modify in thought the conditions of that case, as far as 
it is at all possible, and endeavour in so doing to adhere 
throughout as closely as we can to the conception originally 
reached’. ‘There is no method of procedure,’ he adds, ‘more 
surely calculated to lead to that comprehension of all natural 
phenomena which is the simplest, and also attainable with the 
least expenditure of mentality and feeling.’* So elsewhere 
he writes: ‘The principle of Continuity, the use of which 
everywhere pervades modern inquiry simply prescribes a 
mode of conception which conduces in the highest degree to 
the economy of thought °.* 


Cf. H. Cornelius, Psychologie als Erfahrungswissenschaft, p. 845 ef. 
also William James, Principles of Psychology, vol. ii., pp. 188, 239, 240 ; 
cf. Tect-Book of Psychology, pp. 844-845. 

*Mach, Science of Mechanics, p. 140 (translated by J. McCormack). 
See also on this question Mach, ‘The Economical Nature of Physics’ in 
a volume entitled Scientific Lectures. 

Mach, id., p.490. 
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The subordination of the fundamental principle of Con- 
tinuity to the principle of Economy, implied in these last 
words, and indeed in Mach’s statements generally, seems to 
me to be psychologically incorrect. That Knowledge should 
proceed gradually from the known to the unknown is surely 
a more primary consideration of the man of science than that 
the mentality and feeling of himself or others should be 
spared. Hconomy seems here to be rather the happy effect 
of Continuity—not its final Cause. 

The systematic activity of the Scientific Consciousness is 
again, to my mind, dominated by the principle of Continuity. 
This is shown in the deductive form all such systematisation 
takes. The mechanics of Lagrange which Mach refers to as 
a stupendous contribution to the Economy of thought! is 
the classical instance of the deduction of a science through 
the continuous application of a single principle. Mach him- 
self points out the fundamental importance of this principle 
in the deductive development of the system of mechanics, but 
here again he subordinates the principle to that of Economy. 
‘Mathematics,’ he says, ‘ may be defined as the Economy of 
counting,” and adds: ‘ [t is the method of replacing in the 
most comprehensive and economical manner possible new 
numerical operations by old ones done already with known 
results.’* Perhaps his most explicit recognition of Con- 
tinuity and the cumulative factor it involves is given when 
he tells us that ‘ the object of all arithmetical operations is 
to save direct numeration by utilising the results of our old 
operations of counting °.* 

But though the deductive instinct seems to me to be a 
more fundamental instinct of the scientific consciousness 
than the instinct for economy, it is undoubtedly true that 
the scientific consciousness does deliberately set itself to 
economise labour by such devices as that of abbreviation. 
This is due to obvious considerations of time and memory. 
Mach, indeed, lays the very greatest stress on this fact. 
‘Within the short span of a human life, and with man’s 
limited powers of memory, any stock of Knowledge worthy 
of the name is unattainable except by the greatest mental 
economy; science itself, therefore, may be regarded as a 
minimal problem, consisting of the completest possible 
presentment of facts with the least possible expenditure of 
thought ;’* and Mach further points out how, in mathemati- 
cal science, the whole system of symbols, semimechanical 


! Mach, 7d., p. 467. 2 Thid., id., p. 486. 
Thid., id., p. 195. + Thid., 7d.. p. 486. ° [bid,, id., p. 490. 
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devices, ¢.g., determinants, and finally calculating machines 
are all devised in the spirit of this conviction.! 

As regards Mach’s general position in this matter, while 
we must allow the truth of the fact that ‘Physics is experi- 
ence arranged in economical order,’? we do not consider 
that he has touched the heart of the matter when he says 
that ‘the goal which physical science has set itself is the 
simplest and most economical abstract expression of facts ’.* 
We should be much more inclined to agree with Descartes 
in making an essential point of the deductive method of 
inquiry and laying only subordinate though still very strong 
emphasis on the necessity of economy.‘ And this is to give 
continuity the primacy over economy. 

With Avenarius® the principle of economy, or, as he puts 
it, the principle of least expenditure of force, is the guiding 
principle of Philosophy. It is (1) the principle from which 
philosophy springs, /.e., in pursuing that principle inte its 
consequences we are led to Philosophy, and further, led to 
Philosophy of a certain kind, for (2) it is the principle which 
determines the central problem of Philosophy, the attempt 
to unify the world under one general concept; (3) it is the 
principle which, rigidly carried out, determines the structure 
of Philosophy; and (4) it is the principle which inspires the 
methods of Philosophy.® 

The characteristic of philosophic thought that brings it 
thus under the law of economy is its essentially conceptual 
nature. By this is meant specifically the subsuming of 
presentations under general notions, and, more generally, 
the apprehension of the unknown in terms of the known. 
The latter process is characteristic of all apperception what- 
soever, the former, in its fulness, of Philosophy only, for it 
is only Philosophy that carries the process of subsumption 
to its natural issue, it is only Philosophy that seeks to bring 


' Mach, id., pp. 487, 488. * [bid., d., p. 197. 

* [hid., id., p. 207. Cf. Regulzx, xiii., xiv., xvi., xviii., xx. 

* Philosophie als Denken der Welt nach dem Princip des kleinsten 
Kraftmaases, Leipzig, 1876. A brief but excellent summary of this 


treatise can be found in Mrnp O.5., vol. i., p. 298; it is also summarised 
ind discussed at greater length in a leading article of the Literarisches 
Centralblatt, 15 (1876) ; cf. also Revue Philosophique, 8° Année, p. 216. 

°Cf. Avenarius’s own introduction to his Critique of Pure Experience. 
[t is a significant fact that the principle of economy which so dominates 
the Prolegomena should be completely ignored in the Critique itself. 
The inference is that in serving the abstract office of a ‘ Leitfaden’ or 
guiding clue to the most economical conception of experience its real 
value had been exhausted, but this, of course, is not the meaning of 
Avenarius in dealing with the principle. 
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the object of its thought—the world—under one general 
concept. 

Avenarius points out at some length that these two 
characteristics of apperception are both essentially econo- 
mical processes,' and as they are, taken together, peculiarly 
the processes proper to philosophic thinking, Philosophy has 
its roots in the principle of economy. 

The main objection I would make to the reasoning of 
Avenarius is that it does not appear to me to be founded on 
a true psychological analysis. Avenarius proves fully, and 
often most ingeniously, that an element of economy is to be 
found in all the various specific processes he treats of, but 
he does not prove what he avowedly aims at proving—that 
conation in its theoretical aspect as apperception is a striving 
to think economically. The element of economy that he 
invariably discovers is not shown to be the element that 
dominates the striving, and this, in my opinion, renders the 
whole argument artificial and misleading. 

As a typical instance of the method of Avenarius, let me 
take the following. After pointing out with true psycho- 
logical insight that in systematic thought we have (1) the 
domination and continuous application of a central idea; (2) 
a perpetual strengthening of the meaning of the inter- 
connected ideas through their connexions with one another 
and the central idea; (3) a facilitation in applying the idea 
brought about through constantly applying it, he adds: 
‘These are, collectively, effort-saving considerations ’.2. They 
undoubtedly are, but they are also the considerations for 
effective, i.e., successful work, and success to the striver is 
of much more importance than economy. Avenarius cheats 
us throughout by presenting us with an abstract universal, a 
uniformly present common element, in the place of the con- 
cretely determined universal. Hconomy per se 1s a mere 
formal principle, and as such incapable of determining its 
own limits. Let us take the case of Descartes’ treatise on 
Geometry. Its conciseness is such that even Newton found 
it hard to master. Descartes confided to a friend that he 
had purposely abbreviated the solutions in order that critics 
might not say to him, ‘ Well, any one could have discovered 
that’. Here we have the most rigid economy, from the 
quantitative point of view, the maximum number of solu- 
tions with the minimum outlay of means. But this is not 


1 Avenarius, 7d., p. 10: ‘The impulse to apperceive is nothing else than 
the endeavour of the mind to economise its force’. 
* Avenarius, id., p. 6. 
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the economy that gives value to science. What is wanted 
is not economy in the abstract but a wise economy, i.¢., an 
economy limited and defined by the more fundamental con- 
sideration of effectiveness. A wise economy implies the 
keeping the end in view so steadfastly that only such means 
are employed as the end requires for its attainment; it means 
putting essentials before accessories according to a principle 
of Order; it means the keeping of Economy within the 
limits of clearness, so that there shall be no obscurity due to 
economising what is essential or relevant,and no obscurity due 
to the intrusion of the accidental and irrelevant. The true 
nature of economy is given only in the light of the more 
fundamental requirements of clearness, continuity, method, 
and it is only in subordination to these that it finds its true 
meaning.’ Descartes saw all this with masterly clearness 
nigh three centuries ago. He realised, with true mathe- 
matical instinct, the value of the economy of thought, but he 
gave it its true subordinate place. Above all clearness as to 
one’s starting-point, then method, lastly economy in the 
application of the method. 

I do not pretend to have done full justice to the admirable, 
though unsatisfactory treatise of Avenarius. But | am con- 
vinced that its merits whatever they may be cannot save the 
principle of Economy from being relegated to a second rank 
among the principles that express the unity of the Scientific 
Consciousness. What is fundamental in the Scientific 
Consciousness is not a striving after economy, but a striving 
after Clearness, Method and Fidelity to Fact. It is the 
effort to think clearly and deeply that yields the economical 
virtues of simplicity, relevancy and precision. 


‘On the directionless character of all these abstractly conceived 
principles, with special allusion to the principle of least action or least 
resistance, see James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i., pp. 
205, 275: vol. ii., pp. 26, 88, 290. 











IV._THE NORMAL SELF: A SUGGESTED FORM- 
ULA FOR EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 


By R. R. MaRett. 


To Plato and Aristotle, working upon a suggestion derived 
from Socrates, we owe the formulation of the logical method 
of Definition. Definition implies a static view of pheno- 
mena. Its interest in them relates entirely to that aspect 
wherein they are stable, complete and self-consistent. The 
canon it employs, the form of knowledge on which it insists, 
is, in one word, eidos. Hence its natural affinity is for ab- 
stract sciences like Formal Logic and Formal Mathematics 
—the sciences, be it remarked, that lay more immediately 
within the ken of the ancients. To an abstract-concrete 
science like Chemistry it likewise applies well enough, if all 
considerations pertaining to the concrete study of the chemi- 
cal problem be duly kept apart from that abstract aspect 
whereto the scope of the method properly confines it. In- 
organic Chemistry, for instance, save in so far as it deals 
with ‘ allotropic forms’ or what not, is able to put forward 
its definitory formule as formule with a brave show of 
absolute assurance. To Organic Chemistry, on the other 
hand, and more especially to that branch of it which is 
nowadays coming to be known as ‘ Biological Chemistry,’ 
it is constantly being brought home by the hard logic of 
fact that the strictly chemical or abstract view is quite 
inadequate to a satisfactory comprehension of the problem 
as it appeals to the man of science lurking behind the pure 
chemist. Accordingly, when we have to do with an evo- 
lutionary science proper-—for instance, with a concrete 
science like Biology as opposed to an abstract-concrete 
science like Biological Chemistry—the Method of Definition 
seems at first sight to break down altogether. A new 
method comes into prominence—the Method of Discovery 
—implying a view of the facts studied which primarily at 
any rate is dynamic. No science, however, that would truly 
be concrete, could afford to limit itself to a merely dynamic 
view. Nay, it is absolutely essential to Discovery as a logical 
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method that it should actually be preceded by ‘ definitions * 
so-called. In other words, the methodological assumptions 
from which and by the help of which it proceeds to grapple 
with the unknown—that is to say, its ‘ leading questions, 
which as presumably intelligent questions must be already 
answered in part—are most naturally and succinctly ex- 
pressed in the shape of a certain number of tentative formule 
giving precise conceptual expression to wider or narrower 
pieces of alleged fact. Further, the ‘ answers ’ of the science 
which are actually answers in point of form, namely its 
much-prized generalisations or discoveries, must themselves 
in turn be ‘ defined,’ that is, reduced to a relatively deter- 
minate and ‘ workable’ consistency, if they are to serve as 
the stepping-stones to fresh discovery. Here, then, is a 
twofold need for the aid of the Method of Definition. It 
may be objected that neither the question-answers nor the 
answer-questions thus temporarily posited are definitions 
in the strict sense; that on the contrary they are mere 
descriptions—‘ generalisations, if you will, but never 
‘universalisations . That is quite true. At the same time 
evolutionary science has no cause to abandon the search 
after eidos for any such reason. Thus if the votary of 
Formal Science claim that he alone is able to put this ideal 
to a really successful use, the retort is handy that he attains 
to his boasted consistency merely by a magnificent effort of 
——— -by ignoring once for all the fact that his thought 

s the outcome of a process of thinking. Moreover he ought 
to be the last person to deny that the formulatory canon 
employed in Abstract and Conerete Science alike is not 
merely similar but identical. Let the correlativity of the 
two great methods of research be therefore admitted, and 
made the ground of a resolve to combine their use so far as 
such combination may be possible. Evolutionary Science 
must be allowed its formule or definitions (in the qualified 
sense), and its Methodology must recognise a (would-be) 
Formal Part the function of which is to give stability and 
concentration to the discursive speculations of its (never 
merely) Material Part. 

Now Ethics is, or ought to be, a concrete science in the 
fullest sense. It is certainly no mere branch of Introspective 
Psychology, however much the academic mode of treatment 
till lately in vogue may have done to popularise the notion ; 
nor indeed if it were to be identified as a science with its 
introspective side could it be termed ‘ abstract’ in the sense 
that Formal Logic is abstract, that is, rendered independent 
of process once for all. On the contrary, it is on the face of 

32 
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it a science of ‘ bridge-work’. It embodies the effort to 
synthesise inner and outer, character and conduct, psycho- 
logical condition and ‘ environmental ’ condition ; or, failing 
that, to unravel the tangle of action and reaction by a double 
system cf clues. Hence in its dominant aspect [Ethics is 
‘evolutionary ’. Now this epithet stinks in the nostrils of 
many respectable persons, but not on account of its strictly 
scientific or philosophical connotation. After all it is but 
a word. ‘Material’ or ‘Comparative’ are words approved 
by an older generation that will serve the present purpose 
equally well. Wecannot without self-contradiction conceive 
of the cosmos as beiny an evolution—a genesis. On the other 
hand it palpably has features that are genetic ; and Kthics 
primarily examines certain of these. A purely evolutionary 
or material science of Ethics, however, could not, as we 
have already seen, exist. However concrete, however com- 
prehensive of nature in its variety and flux, it may aspire to 
be, it needs a Formal Part to keep it stable and self-centred, 
not indeed by dwelling on the few bare transcendental points 
wherein human morality would seem to remain untouched 
by process altogether, but rather by keeping in line with 
ethical discovery and giving ‘form’ to its results so as to 
enable these to be the more readily utilised as a means for 
procuring fresh knowledge and for bringing the latter in its 
turn into formal consistency with ethical thought as a 
whole. 

Or to go into the Methodology of Ethics a little more 
fully—a subject by the way that has for the most part been 
unduly neglected by moral theorists—I would not have the 
Formal Part of Ethics confounded with that Metaphysical! 
Appendix to Ethics, as it might be called, which may con- 
veniently be allowed to supplement its shortcomings as a 
particular science by suggesting grounds for some ‘ larger 
hope’ based on considerations commensurate with human 
science as a whole. Thus for example to endeavour, as 
Aristotle does, to summate the particular ends of the moral 
life—the particular this and that good object which practical 
reason sets before us—by representing that life as a process 
of trying to become, as far as a man can, like, or one with, 
God is simply to point beyond the horizon of ethical science 
as such to a region where time-conditions cease to count; 
and the philosopher therefore very properly reserves his 
investigation of the nature of God—the efdos eidmv-—tor a 
work dealing specifically with those problems which have 
ever since been known by the name of ‘metaphysical’. So 
too Kant when he seeks to establish the nature of that which 
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is good without qualification is, so far indeed as he actually 
succeeds in his intention of characterising this good without 
reference to the a posteriori or material complement required 
for its realisation or rather, if one might coin the word, 
phenomenalisation, completely ultra-scientific or metaphysi- 
cal in his mode of conceiving the ethical Norm, and cannot 
strictly be said to have made herein any contribution what- 
ever to Ethics in its distinctive capacity of a science. I am 
not denying that ethical practice presupposes the existence 
of a universally Desirable in common with all practice, all 
exertion of the will, whether displayed in regard to conduct, 
to science, or to artistic production. Iam merely assercing 
that ethical science, regarded as the specific mass of organ- 
ised experience in the hight of which—I do not say because 
of which—ethical practice is most rationally carried on, is 
not directly, or at any rate not primarily, concerned with 
this absolutely constant formal element, but must rather 
attempt to generalise the distinctive bulk of relatively con- 
stant content in the ethically Desired which makes it charac- 
teristically and exclusively that. In other words, the Norm 
actually contemplated and studied—not prescribed, for it is 
not the business of science to prescribe—by ethical science 
as such must always be a complex of more of less transitory 
features, idealised according to the perpetual laws governing 
all idealisation, but not otherwise of perpetual validity ; and 
this complex it will be an especial function of the science 
in question to formulate, that is, to reduce to relative form 
or consistency, by a survey and comparison of the moral 
ideals of man in their shifting variety and growth. The 
actual, that is, actually possible Best or Normal of the race— 
of you and me and the future generations, when all allow- 
ance has been made for the humanity common to us—is 
a progressive, or at all events a moving and altering, Normal. 
A fixed Normal may exist in ‘heaven’ or in that travesty of 
heaven, Mr. Spence’s millennial state of absolute (though 
‘moving ’) social equilibrium ; but it is not for us. No man 
ever taught another how to amend his ways by dwelling on 
that bare concept. He might indeed have in some sense 
taught him that he must, though as it were indirectly by 
touching his emotions and firing his imagination. But this, 
though undoubtedly a good work even so, cannot be the 
work of Art so far as it is based on the sciences. Rather 
call it if you will the work of Religion—or whatever else you 
are prepared to call the ennobling effect of Metaphysics as 
it reacts on Life. The actual Best for us, then, loosely 
summating this Better and that Better as at any time it 
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does and must do to the end of our finite existence, but 
remaining necessarily asymptotic with absolute Perfection, 
is so far from being equivalent to unqualified Best (as, for 
instance, formulated by Kant) that its very essence is com- 
posed of qualifications. In other words, 1t is compounded 
of mutually conditioning elements that whilst continually 
altering in their relations to one another yet display a rela- 
tive stability of association in face of all the supplementary 
conditions represented by the rest of the universe that 
entitles the cohering mass to the rank of a so-called ‘ indi- 
vidual’ Fact or Thing. Let us grant, therefore, that it 
the function of ethical science as such to represent this 
‘thinghood’ of owr Best as concretely as possible by induc- 
tively establishing its essential conditions in contradistinction 
to those which fall naturally without the concept. Further, 
let us remember that for the purposes of a general formu- 
lation ‘our’ means ‘human’. My Norm and that of my 
great-grandson will necessarily be more diverse in some 
features than in others; and it is the relatively constant 
features that the Formal Part of Ethics in proportion as it 
deserves the name will seek exclusively to define. 

The ‘Normal Self,’ then, is a suggestion in the shape of 
a definitory, that is, generally descriptive, formula, which 
[ venture to think is needed by the Evolutionary Ethics of 
to-day. I believe some such notion and term to be required 
to fix—to give a relatively stable and consistent shape—to 
a mode of thinking that now largely prevails, but, owing to 
lack of form, has hitherto failed effectually to supplant a 
rival piece of inadequate and therefore misleading doctrine 
which some years ago received classic designation at the 
hands of a no less brilliant writer than the late W. K. Clifford. 
[ refer to his ‘ Tribal Self,’ a specious concept that still figures 
couspicuously at any rate in the more popular ‘ evolutionary | 
text-books. Let me say at once, however, that the fault | 
have to find is not with his use of the term ‘Self’ in this 
connexion, but solely with the one-sided and unhistorical 
view of the Moral End that is introduced under the cover 
of the qualifying expression ‘tribal’. However much the 
notion of such ‘a self within a self’ may cut across the 
tripartite division of mental factors commonly accepted by 
Psychology as its ground-plan of research, there can be no 
doubt that in Ethics it is highly convenient to work round, 
and as it were concentrate upon, some concept which by 
the very breadth of its framing draws attention to the 
organic complexity and inclusiveness of the inward moral 
life as objectified by us in the shape of a Norm for our pos- 
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sible attainment. Of course this is not the only shape in 
which the Ethical Norm imay be presented. Thus the indi- 
vidual concerned with his own self-moralisation will tend to 
conceive it exclusively under the form of a new and higher 
Self; the ‘moral legislator’ under that of a scheme of out- 
ward acts; and the votary of ethical science, together with 
the practical moralist intent on a theory of moral education 
in the widest sense, under both the one and the other. 
Meanwhile of the two forms in question the one that repre- 
sents morality as more intimately and as it were spiritually 
the concern of the personal consciousness is decidedly the 
more comprehensive, because it is the introspective evidence, 
though only when combined with the historical, that yields 
us the deeper insight into its peculiar ‘thinghood’. Indeed 
it is truly a sign of grace in a writer of so pronounced a 
positivistic tendency as Clifford that he should thus make 
the idea of ‘ self-realisation’ the rallying-point of his ethical 
system. It is, I repeat, a great merit and the mark of a 
sounder philosophy than many will be prepared to expect 
from him thus to strike the note of ‘inwardness’ at the 
commencement of an inquiry that professes to apply to 
morality precisely the same methods and canons of research 
as to any other subject of ‘natural’ science. By all means 
then let us follow him in thinking of owr Best as a Self— 
a ‘new man’ to be put on in place of the ‘old Adam’. It 
is therefore only the oo constitution of this Self that 
is In question now ; in short, the adequacy of its alleged 
‘tribal’ character as a general explanation of its ‘ normality,” 
of its ability and right to serve as the type of the most perfect 
moral manhood within our reach. 

It may indeed be urged that it is no fair exchange to 
remove ‘tribal’ in order to substitute a comparatively 
colourless expression like ‘normal’. ‘Tribal, it will be said, 
may imply a one-sided and unhistorical point of view or it 
may not, but at any rate it embodies an attempt to describe 
the phenomenal content of the Self; whilst ‘normal’ fails 
to invest the bare form of the Good with any specific char- 
acter whatever, since the Norm is just the form in its regu- 
lative aspect. To this I would reply—firstly, that, suppose 
it to turn out later that the content of the Good Self always 
presents for us a mixture of characters, the term used to 
describe this content must at any rate be so colourless as 
not to connote one character rather than another ; secondly, 
that the associations of the word ‘normal’ by no means 
restrict it to a transcendental context. Let me illustrate 
this latter point from the history of the kindred expression 
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‘typical’. Pure type like pure norm is identical with pure 
form. In Biology, however, it is customary to use ‘ typical’ 
as equivalent to ‘racial’ or something of the sort, that is, to 
use it to express the progressively selected character trans- 
mitted by inheritance in a real kind or species and regarded 
by science as the determinate ‘ biological end’ of the mem- 
bers of that species. So too then in evolutionary Ethics 
‘normal’ is constantly employed to signify ‘ selectively 
adapted, though by a dangerous transference of thought 
the attribute of normality is too often attached to the pas- 
sive instead of to the active condition, to the amorphous 
physical environment instead of to the morphological self- 
determining agency. Mr. Spencer, for instance, is especially 
given in E thics and Biology alike to this fallacious mode of 
representing the adequacy of the typical organism to its 
surroundings as rather the result of a happy accident of 
circumstance than the achievement of the living thing 
coming into fuller being according to its own intrinsic law 
of development. Now in a strictly biological connexion, 
perhaps, it may accord best with the working hypotheses 
of the particular science involved to exclude all idea of any 
‘unconscious metaphysic’ immanent in subanimate nature. 
In human Ethics, on the other hand, where teleological 
adaptation is an empirical fact that cannot possibly be 
ignored, thus to divorce normal action from norm-seeking 
action is bad science and bad philosophy to boot. Hence 
a ‘normal’ Self may, I think, by right of the natural associa- 
tions of the word be taken to stand for a moral Self that in 
comparison with other competing, that is, actually possible, 
forms of moral selfhood is self-adapted, self-harmonised, both 
in regard to outer circumstances and to inward diversities of 
content ; that contains, in short, the mixture of relatively 
adjusted characters which the good man as good and as 
mortal man displays in contrast to all other mixtures not 
so good. And this question of nomenclature settled, let us 
proceed from words to facts so as to define the general nature 
of this happy mixture as best we may in the light of com- 
parative ethical science. 

If I rightly understand Clifford's all too brief essay ‘ On 
the Scientific Basis of Morals,’ the Tribal Self is pried 
opposed by him to the Individual Self with the object of pro- 
viding the ethical inquirer with his fundamental working 
distinction. This distinction is based on an alleged fun- 
damental difference of origin. Now such insistence on 
Origins is the typical peculiarity of the Evolutionary Method 
as such ; nor do I wish to quarrel with it. On the contrary 
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I hold it to be both inevitable and just, so long as the 
Origins to which appeal is made have been first genuinely 
established by the best available inductions, and have not 
been merely postulated a priori, or else borrowed from 
a sister science on to whose broad shoulders the whole 
responsibility for their truth is dexterously shifted. Now 
Sociological Origins such as a writer on Ethics may be 
presumed to have studied with some care do not, I contend, 
in the least bear out the fundamental character of the dis- 
tinction at issue. Biological Origins, on the other hand, in 
the strictest sense—I mean, the history of the movements 
of the primordial cell in response to its environment—carry 
us so far back into the ‘ elemental prime’ that physical and 
psychical grounds for any distinction of the sort are alike 
bound to vanish utterly. Somewhere comparatively high 
in the scale of biological progress—where the differentiation 
of sex begins, or else where the social animal proper, the 
member of the family or the pack, comes into view—there 
only, it is plain, can the rudiments of a Tribal Self as such 
be discovered ; and even here the extreme obscurity of this 
early period of natural history is bound to assist prejudice 
in giving the facts the ‘twist’ preferred. It is therefore 
rather on the sociological than on the biological evidence 
in support of the distinction which I should like to see 
substituted for Clifford’s that I would lay chief stress. | 
am, for one thing, personally quite incompetent to lay down 
the law on any matter pertaining to Biology. On the other 
hand, I doubt whether there can be found any better guide 
than general probability when once we have plunged into 
what Edmond About would have called ‘ biologie crépuscu- 
laire’. I feel, therefore, all the more justified in referring 
to a recent work of Mr. H. R. Marshall entitled Jnstinct 
and Reason as giving what is at any rate a fairly plausible 
account of the provenance of the Individual, Sexual and Social 
Instincts in Man, which, if true, would entirely stultify 
Clifford’s postulation of an original bifurcation of tendency 
corresponding to the two kinds of Self that he distinguishes. 
Meanwhile, the biological hypothesis in question is likewise 
so completely out of harmony with the general principles 
of evolution as commonly conceived that even the mere 
philosopher may be pardoned if he venture to attack it. 

The Tribal Self, according to Clifford, is the product of 
group-competition and the Individual Self the product of 
individual competition. Hence there may be presumed to 
lie at the bottom of this view the notion of discrete blocks, 
as it were, of instinct existing side by side in the organism 
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for ail time, to be severally carved and fashioned by semi- 
conscious and conscious agencies, but never to be fused or 
compounded, even partially, into a fresh whole. Now such 
a notion, | would venture to contend, is radically false and 
worthless. The evolution of instinct qua instinct would 
seem rather—and I think that Mr. Marshall is with me 
here—to resemble that expanding spiral so dear to evolu 
tionary metaphor. Individual instinct (if so it may be called) 
coming first, it must on the subsequent appearance of the 
sexual instinct, be supposed to yield up a certain part of its 
peculiar character to be absorbed or at any rate in some sense 
appropriated by the latter. Then in its turn the sexual 
instinct including the portion of it that consists in trans- 
formed individual instinct will be drawn upon to provide 
some of the material, so to speak, for the social instinct 
which arrives to complete the ascending series. Thus the 
Individual Self that arises out of individual competition, and 
persists as such whole and untouched even when the social 
stage is reached, will have to be identified with that miserable 
remnant of individual instinct which has never entered into 
combination with the higher and more universal tendencies 
—truly ‘the sifted sediment of a residuum,’ to borrow a 
description applied by Clifford to something very different. 
But this is not the Individual Self of Clifford’s Ethics or of 
any possible Ethics. 

A glance at Sociological Origins as tentatively outlived by 
Anthropology will help to make this clear. Such a tendency 
as the ‘fighting impulse,’ rooted as it undoubtedly is in 
the primordial and purely individualistic element in our 
nature, 1s not as such debarred from contributine to the 
content of the social instinct—is not, as we may now put 
it, on that account ignored or rejected by society—but 1s 
utilised in the service of tribal defence, that is, of group- 
conservation. The spring of the fighting impulse never- 
theless resides in a different part of the‘ biological Self’ to 
that whence comes the impulse that controls and regulates 
its activity. It is in fact at once self-regarding and other- 
regarding, at once bound up with the impulse to fight for 
pure self and with the impulse to think no more of self than 
of others. Nevertheless on the whole it must be judged to 
tend in accordance with its ultimate origin to be allied more 
closely with the former impulse. And now by way of con- 
trast let us consider the instinctive tendency to be generous. 
Here again there are the two sides to be discerned, the side 
that flatters the self-esteem of the giver and the side that 
regards the interest of the receiver of the cift. In this case, 
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however, the centre of emotional gravity, so to speak, lies 
decidedly on the latter, the altruistic, side. How then does 
the conscious or quasi-conscious force at the back of the 
external organisation of society confront this difference of 
bias, as it may be termed, between the individualistic and 
‘universalistic ’ tendencies? Surely the facts of Sociology 
all go to prove that it employs correspondingly distinct 
methods of getting the utmost use and value out of each as 
follows. The principle of social co-operation—to take the 
case first of the tendencies having primarily and character- 
istically an altruistic bias—it actively encourages by the 
founding of institutions intended to foster a normal obser- 
vance thereof either by positive or by quasi-negative, that is, 
punitory means. On the other hand, as regards the prin- 
ciple of social, that is, of just and fair, competition, this, 
though in ultimate tendency likewise altruistic and therefore 
fraught with vital interest to society, is notwithstanding 
left, on account of its primary association with the indivi- 
dualistic proclivities, to the normal prompting of these pro- 
clivities themselves, unabetted by any considerable extraneous 
aid in the shape of the exhortation or praise of others. In 
other words, the members of society compete of their own 
accord for prizes that seem to come of their own accord to 
the successful. Meanwhile the ideal result of this twofold 
observance of principle, though due to quasi-independent 
impulses, will be not merely similarly but identically normal. 
By an allowable fiction, resembling that which makes the 
political sovereign ‘ command what he permits,’ we may say 
that Society in its capacity of the external moral sanction 
ordains the struggle between its members within certain 
limits to a no less marked and important extent than within 
certain limits it forbids it. Normal moral action, then, as 
tried by this external test—a test which evolutionary as 
contrasted with purely introspective Kthics has assuredly 
no right to reject—is composed of action primarily self- 
regarding and action primarily other-regarding, and, accord- 
ing to the unanimous verdict of the ages, cannot ‘afford to 
dispense with either ‘moment ’. 

3ut what, it may be asked, if we prefer to appeal to the 
internal test of Conscience? May we not at any rate identify 
Conscience with the Tribal Self? The reply to this niust 
be—Certainly not, if you understand by Conscience the 
‘Moral Sense’ as a whole, that is, the Moral Ideal so far as 
it presents itself immediately in feeling. You may of course 
identify the two as Clifford does, if you retain his terminology 
with an altered meaning. The crucial point of difference, 
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however, must remain between you and him that you cannot 
on the strength of this identification argue, as he does, that 
therefore there cannot be any self-regarding virtues. If the 
virtues be conceived, as they naturally must, as so many parts 
or aspects of the content of the moral ideal that actually 
governs man at any given time, then there undoubtedly do 
exist virtues that alike on the ground of their origin and on 
that of the characteristic fashion in which they make them- 
selves felt in the moral consciousness must be pronounced 
to be primarily self-regarding. Or if on the other hand we 
consider rather the ulterior goal and destination of the 
virtues, then none of them can be said to be exclusively and 
merely other-regarding. It is indeed often the source of 
great confusion to the well-meaning person whose morality 
is largely unreflective, or—what is almost as bad-—tinged 
with a reflexion borrowed from a school of philosophy that 
is out, of date and false, that he cannot bring his perfectly 
fair and honest acts of competition, directed towards the 
attainment of what must normally prove ‘a wider sphere of 
usefulness,’ into comfortable harmony witb the dictates of 
what he mistakes for his Sense of Duty amda@s. Now to 
constitute such a harmony, that is, to overcome the sense of 
contrast and actual opposition between the trend or ‘ pull’ 
of the two sets of normal impulses that are severally indivi- 
dualistic and altruistic in ‘ bias,’ lies of course entirely beyond 
the power of mere Feeling, however moral, and in so far as 
it is possible at all must be accomplished by the aid and 
under the direction of Reflexion, that is to say, of Reason— 
no mere instigator and supporter of anti-social selfishness, 
as Mr. Benjamin Kidd, and I am afraid Mr. Marshall also, 
would have us believe, but a sterling ‘ all-round faculty * with 
a scope and use as wide as the ideal purpose of human life 
as a whole. Thus it is Reason that alone is competent to 
provide us with the abstract conception of a life of Ego- 
altruism, as it may be called, wherein the claims of self are 
immediately and wholly satisfied by doing and _ suffering 
whatsoever the general good is held to demand. But such 
a ‘philosophic life’ considered as an actual possibility for 
man cannc+ be thought out; much less can it be lived out. 
Thought can reduce Individualism and Socialism to their 
greatest common measure, but it cannot entirely annul the 
disparity between these contrary ‘points of view’; and so 
there are correspondingly rival ‘pivots of motive’ in the 
moral life that must always entail an even greater degree of 
internal discrepancy, inasmuch as motives owing to the 
element of ‘slow’ feeling that enters into them are in- 
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trinsically less adjustable than mere views. Meanwhile, if 
the man we are considering be forced to depend more or less 
on the guidance of Feeling—the necessary pis-aller of the 
amaidevtos—let him at least submit himself to the teaching 
of what I claim to be a sounder philosophy than that which 
identifies Conscience with the primarily ‘tribal’ or social 
impulse. Let him, in short, refrain from giving himself up 
wholly to a bare half of his Moral Sense, and pay due atten- 
tion likewise to its complementary half, in other words, to his 
sense of self-justice, as it may be roughly termed, in order 
that the latter may balance and correct what he will other- 
wise be bound to accept as the voice of Conscience urging him 
to abnormal, and therefore actually immoral, self-sacrifice. 
Such a duality in unity, becoming ever less of a duality and 
more of a unity as the Moral Reason develops, is the true 
Conscience or Normal Self, by obeying whose dictates a man 
can alone make certain of fulfilling ‘under normal circum- 
stances,’ as we say, his duty as mural subject and member 
of society. 

3ut circumstances never are normal, it may perhaps be 
retorted. In order to meet this objection, let us remind our- 
selves of our assumption that there is always an actually 
possible Best for man at any point that we choose to take in 
the line of his moral evolution. Now ideally, no doubt, it is 
the function of Ethics in its capacity of Art to keep pace, as 
it were, with this temporary Best by anticipatorily describ- 
ing the full character that it will be liable to assume if the 
capacities and opportunities of each and all concerned be 
utilised to their utmost. In practice, however, some rough 
method of averaging has to serve in place of an exact forecast. 
Thus the actual concrete Norm that Ethics prescribes at any 
moment can never be fully adequate to the circumstances 
that it is designed to meet. On the other hand, since 
humanly speaking we can have nothing better than this 
Norm to look to for guidance, we are naturally disposed to 
fortify our faith in the highest promptings of our nature by 
attributing the inadequacy, the want of perfect ‘ normality,’ 
to the circumstances rather than to the Norm itself. Mean- 
while the Science that lies at the back of the Art of Ethics 
is less immediately relative to the practical needs of the 
hour, and has a right to try to look at things, so to speak, 
sub specie diuturnitatis. Most notably does it aspire to do this 
when it is at its Formal or Definitory stage. From this its 
most widely speculative point of view, the Norm it considers 
is the abstract of the many norms that have actually been 
prescribed at one time or another. For Science as such has 
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no better way of calculating the actually possible than this, 
its measure of human capacity being as regards the past 
hased on its idea of the greatest success achieved, and as 
regards the future on that of this same success as modified 
by certain conditions as yet not given. Thus the features 
of the Norm that are selected for formal, that is, general, 
characterisation are precisely those which call attention 
least to its inadequacy in regard to the circumstances of 
this or that moment. If therefore it be found suggestive 
and convenient—as, [ think, Clitford’s brilliant handling of 
the idea has amply demonstrated it to be—to treat of this 
Norm as immanent in a distinctive Self or group of psychic 
activities, then such a Self may truly be described by Formal 
Kithics as normal—as embodying the norm or type of moral 
perfection that we ought to try to realise in our lives—not 
merely on ideal grounds, that is to say, in consideration of 
its final purpose—of what it would be if it could,—but like- 
wise on ‘evolutionary’ or historical grounds, that is, in 
consideration of its actual capacity to provide man with a 
conception, true and sufficient as far as it goes, of his possible 
Best. This Best, as we have already seen, it presents in the 
general form of a progressive harmonisation of the two sets 
of radical tendencies that make respectively for justice to 
others and justice to the individual self. Given this general 
conception of an immanent moral Norm, it ought to be 
possible for Ethical Reflexion to furnish it at any given 
moment with a content of moral rules that should with a 
certain relative degree of accuracy and completeness accord 
with present needs. In other words, it ought to be possible 
to satisfy the respective claims of the co-operative and the 
competitive sides of healthy human nature in proportion as 
each is broadly justified by the actual state of society. 

[n direct opposition and contrast to the idea of the Normal 
Self will be that of the Abnormal Self as embodying all 
those tendencies which it is our moral interest to strive to 
suppress and annihilate in ourselves. Now we have seen 
that the Normal Self is not the product of a single group of 
instincts, nor again the outcome of the mere juxtaposition 
of the two main groups of instincts, the co-operative and 
the competitive, but is rather a complex of these instincts 
welded together into relative harmony by Habit, by Tradi- 
tion, and—most characterist ically of all—by Reasoned Choice. 
Accordingly neither must the Abnormal Self be sought i 
mere instinct, whether individualistic or otherwise. It 1s no 
exclusive product of Atavisin so-called, but is the ‘ bye-pro- 
duct ’ caused by every possible kind of unfortunate variation, 
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including various sorts of crazy and dangerous aberration 
on the part of Reason itself. Thus a man may be abnor- 
mally self-sacrificing in deference to a misleading philosophy 
no less than he may from one cause or another be abnormally 
selfish ; and the relative danger of a given person or body of 
persons succuinbing to the one temptation or the other will 
depend on circumstances and conditions which it is the 
business of Ethical Science to characterise, and of the Ethical 
Art to guard against, with equal care. To discriminate right 
from wrong to the last detail must of course prove impossible 
for human thinking to the end. Meanwhile, to obtain a 
general insight into the essential nature of the good character 
regarded as a ‘real kind ’—an évvAor eidos—must at any rate 
constitute the all-important ‘ first step’ towards such success 
as may be practicable. 

Now the good character viewed in this light is always an 
actual possibility for man; but is it necessarily so likewise 
for any and every man? This problem, I believe, in one 
form or another constitutes the crux of moral philosophy for 
the vast majority of its votaries. The reason of this, how- 
ever, would seem merely to be that their interest in logic and 
metaphysics lags behind their devotion to the subject of con- 
duct. They have not sufficiently reflected on the inevitable 
limitations of Theory, of our attempt to understand the 
nature of things, whether it take the shape of science or of 
Art and express its conclusions as indicatives or as impera- 
tives. They ignore the fact that Theory in focussing its 
attention on this or that aspect of concrete reality is bound 
in every case to leave a great deal altogether out of account. 
But for the existence of this irrelevant residuum it is clearly 
Theory itself, and not the nature of things, that is to blame. 
At least we dare not suppose otherwise, since Contingent 
Matter spells Misology and Pessimism. Let us be fully 
prepared, then, to find that ‘the circuit of our musings ’ is 
in Ethics as in all other science most inadequately narrow. 
Thus there immediately suggest themselves two classes of 
men that appear to lack a Normal Self. Under the first 
category comes the moral idiot—o tremnpwpévos tpos apetny— 
whose impulses are permanently warped or whose intellect 
is hopelessly perverse. Such beings, or rather such nega- 
tions of true human being, would certainly seem to exist ; 
and Ethical Theory confronted with the fact of their exist- 
ence is fain on the whole to ascribe it to vA», that is, to refer 
it to the Inexplicable, since it cannot show how any good 
can accrue to the species from the occurrence of such ‘ sports,’ 
save perhaps in so far as they provide objects whereon a 
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kind of pity may be lavished. The other case is very differ- 
ent. It is the case of the martyr, of the warrior stricken 
down in his prime, of the intellectual giant cut off ere he 
could benefit the world. Have these two, then, no Normal 
Self (for to say that they realise this self in one supreme 
moment ere death comes is surely a paradox, seeing that 
we know not any such concrete self that is not considerably 
extended in time, and seeing, further, that it is well-nigh 
impossible to conceive of such supreme moments as happen- 
ing for many who might deserve them), and in this way do 
they resemble the incurable criminal or fool? Philosophy 
can but answer ‘ Yes’ and ‘No’. Yes, since they too are the 
sports of sheer inexplicable Accident. Whether it be mad- 
ness or death that robs a man of his natural destiny, and 
whetber the evil fate interpose at the very start or at the 
turn of the race, in any case it is the fault of try. No, 
because inward flaw and outer accident seem at any rate 
different modes of the same unaccountable Necessity. If we 
could fee! pity of a kind towards the moral idiot because our 
own Abnormal Self taught us in part how he was made, it 
is at least on a very different scale that we can feel sympathy 
and admiration for the noble life of unfulfilled promise, since 
our Normal Self whereon and wherein alone we are able to 
dwell with permanent satisfaction constitutes a bond of union 
between such lives and ours which we do not willingly let 
slip whether untimely, or indeed even timely, death has 
ravished them to that unknown whence itself it came. 
Meanwhile Ethical Science establishing its Normal by the 
roughest method of averaging is constrained to persist in 
adding év Biw TeXeiw to its definition of the Moral End as it 
is for us. ‘So careless of the single life’ may well be the 
cry of the poet out of patience with Nature. But Science 
must stick to Nature with its mingled goodness and badness, 
and must exercise its patience to the full in striving to define 
the Good Nature as 1t is and may be in us; so that the 
actual may, at any rate so far as within us lies, coincide 
with the actually possible Best, whatever part in the final 
ordering be played by incalculable chance. 

To sum up, then, it is the function and privilege of Science 
in its Formal or Definitory aspect to deal in highly abstract 
formuls. Such abstractions cannot, however, in the case of 
an evolutionary or concrete science be ‘ blank,—that is, 
unpervaded by conditional truth. The Normal Self is such 
a formula, abstract, that is, general, yet not ‘blank,’ that is, 
abstractly self-consistent, like the truths of Formal logic ; 
for it refers to a group of psychic actiyities that in part 
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negative the idea of a true self, being composed of two but 
partially harmonised ‘moments,’ and maintaining itself 
within the specious unity of Consciousness in direct opposi- 
tion to an Abnormal Self. It is therefore permeated and 
confined by Relativity, is unstable, moving, evolving eé8os, 
eldos in the sense of ‘real kind’ or ‘species,’ but not in the 
sense of pure and absolute ‘form’. Nevertheless, as I 
venture to think, it is the only and the most perfect kind of 
form that the concrete nature of Evolutionary Ethics permits 
us to grasp in thought. It is the form or ‘ container ’ of all 
that Instinct, Habit, Tradition and the most careful Reason- 
ing have together shown the typical wise and good man of 
a given age or generation to be his possible Best. On the 
other hand the Abnormal Self is the negation of moral eiéos 

-in Platonic language, the net outcome of the alliance of 
the brute and the sophist against the man. 

[In spite, then, of the partial contradictions that it contains, 
[ am disposed to regard the Normal Self as phenomenally a 
fact, and, moreover, as the fact that Ethical Science needs to 
posit in the forefront of its general definitions. At any rate 
[ feel sure that it 1s more of a fact than is the Tribal Self 
of Clifford. Relative consistency, relative completeness and 
comprehensiveness, is the standard by which both alike must 
stand or fall. If therefore the idea of the Normal Self, as I 
have tried to explain it, is more really comprehensive and in 
this sense truer than the Tribal Self of Clifford, then it is 
better, ethically speaking, and like any other experimental 
formula is entitled to prevail until, like a priest of Nemi, it 
succuinb to a still doughtier rival. 














V.—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF ART. 


By Yrsg6 Hirn. 


WHEN Baumgarten 140 years ago introduced the theory of 
‘liberal arts and beautiful thinking”’ as a new discipline in 
the literary world. he was anxious to defend in advance his 
AEsthetica against those who might find it infra horizontem 
suam. Within one generation of the time when it was thus 
considered necessary to apologise for a treatment of the 
phenomena of ‘‘ sensitive knowledge,” the new science had 
already acquired a fixed method and a rich literature. So 
deeply had the theories and ideas, which were first brought 
together under a common heading in Baumgarten’s short 
manual, influenced contemporary thought, that the most im- 
portant questions of life came to be treated as esthetic prob- 
lems. This glorious period, however, has in its turn been 
succeeded by an age which neglects speculation on art and 
beauty for other tasks which are regarded as far more im- 
portant. Such rapid changes within a few generations appear 
almost incomprehensible. But they can easily be explained 
if we take into account the intimate connexion which always 
exists between esthetic speculation and prevailing currents 
of thought. 

In Mr. Bosanquet’s History of Aisthetic it has been pointed 
out with great clearness to what extent the prosperity of 
esthetic studies was caused by the general philosophical 
situation. Aisthetic epistemology, as set forth in Baum- 
garten’s chapter on cognitio sensitiva, and further developed 
in Kant’s Kritik der Urtheilskraft, described, as is well known, 
a form of judgment which is neither purely rational nor 
purely sensual. For philosophers who had to struggle with 
the apparently irreconcilable opposition between reason and 
the senses, this conception of a mediative faculty must have 
satisfied a most urgent need. Similarly we may suppose 
that the ethical observer felt himself emancipated from the 
narrow antagonisin between body and spirit by looking at our 
actions with esthetic attention. In proportion, however, as 
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general science has been able to reconcile the old dualism of 
higher and lower faculties, the judgment of taste has neces- 
sarily lost importance. In the development of monistic 
philosophy and monistic morals we may thus see one im- 
portant factor, by the influence of which esthetic has been 
ousted from its central position. 

The evolution of modern art has been still more injurious 
to esthetic speculation than the progress of science. In the 
golden days of art-philosophy conditions were eminently 
favourable to universal generalisations. The great periods 
of art, classical antiquity and the renaissance, were so remote 
that only their simplest and most salient features were dis- 
cerned. Nor did the art of the period exhibit the bewildering 
multiplicity of a fertile age. The formative arts were less 
important than ever before; music, which was so soon to 
eclipse all other arts, had not yet awakened the interest of 
philosophers. The crafts were dying; landscape-gardening 
is indeed the only kind of applied art that we hear about at 
this time. Beauty, art, the ideal, these and all other general 
notions must have been suggested with unsurpassable sim- 
plicity by this uniform and monotonous artistic output. It 
is easy to understand the eagerness and the delight with 
which the earlier writers on sesthetic, once the impulse given, 
drew conclusions, made comparisons, and laid down laws. 
But it is equally evident that speculative zeal was bound to 
fall off as soon as the department of art was enlarged and its 
products differentiated. 

Even the more intimate knowledge which was _ subse- 
quently gained of classical culture necessitated important 
corrections in wsthetic dogmas. The artistic activities of 
savage tribes, which have been practically unknown to es- 
thetic writers until recent years, display many features that 
cannot be harmonised with the general laws. And in a yet 
higher degree contemporary art defies the generalisations of 
a uniform theory. With greater mastery over materials and 
technique, the different arts have been able to produce more 
and more specialised forms of beauty. The painter’s ideal is 
no longer that of the poet or the story-teller, nor the sculptor’s 
that of the actor. Pure inusic, pure poetry, pure painting 
thus develop into isolated, independent arts, of which each 
one establishes its own laws and conditions for itself. The 
critic who in spite of this evolution tries to apply a narrow 
esthetic standard of beauty to all the various arts may in- 
deed—according to his influence—delay the public apprecia- 
tion of modern works and thus indirectly impede artistic 
development. But no amount of theorising will enable him 
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to arrest the growth of artistic forms whose very existence 
contradicts the generalisations of the old systems. And he 
is equally powerless to stop such violations of the supposed 
frontiers of the different arts, as continually occur, e.g., in 
modern picturesque poetry and descriptive music. 

It is only natural that in times so inopportune general 
speculations on art and beauty have been more and more 
abandoned in favour of detailed studies in the technicalities 
of art, historical researches in which works of art are con- 
sidered chiefly as documents bearing on culture, and ex- 
periments on the physiology and psychology of esthetic 
perception. For art itself and its development it would 
perhaps be unimportant, if a science which has never been 
of any great positive and direct influence on artistic produc- 
tion should completely disappear. But from the theoretical 
point of view it would be matter for regret, if artistic activi- 
ties ceased to be considered as a whole. And so it would 
also be if esthetic feelings, judgments of taste, and ideals 
of beauty came to be treated only in appendices to works 
on psychology. It is true that all these notions have irre- 
mediably lost their former metaphysical and philosophical 
importance. But in compensation art and beauty have for 
modern thinking acquired a social and psychological signifi- 
cance. To determine the part which artistic activities and 
esthetic appreciation play in their relation to the other factors 
of individual and social life—that indeed is a task which is 
momentous enough to be treated in a science of its own. 
Modern esthetic, therefore, has still its own ends, which, if 
not so ambitious as those of the former, speculative, science 
of beauty, are nevertheless of no small importance. These 
ends, however, can no longer be attained by the procedure 
of the old esthetic systems. As the problems have changed 
with changing conditions, so too the methods must be brought 
into line with general scientific development. Historical 
and psychological investigation must replace the dialectic 
treatment of the subject. Art can no longer be deduced 
from general, philosophical and metaphysical principles ; it 
must be studied—by the methods of inductive psychology— 
as a human activity. Beauty cannot be considered as a 
semi-transcendental reality ; it must be interpreted as an 
object of human longing and a source of human enjoyment. 
In esthetic proper, as well as in the philosophy of art, every 
research must start, not from theoretical assumptions, but 
from the psychological and sociological data of the esthetic 
life. 

Such a procedure, however, is encumbered with difficulties, 
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which the writers on speculative esthetic were scarcely aware 
of. When theories of art and beauty were based on general, 
a priori, principles, there could not possibly be any doubt as 
to the point of departure in the several researches. But 
when we have no assumptions to start from, the very de- 
marcation of the subject may become a matter of uncertainty. 
In the philosophy of art, to which department of ewsthetic 
I wish to restrict my observations on the present occasion, 
this difficulty of formulating the data and quesita constitutes 
the first, and by no means the least important, problem. 

If we embark upon a scientific treatment of art without 
any preconceived definitions, the aim and conditions of such 
treatment can only be determined by examining the prevail- 
ing notions on the subject, as they are expressed in language 
and in literature. As an objective interpretation, a theory 

of art can claim attention only if it conforms to the recognised 
usage of the principal esthetic terms. In the various defini- 
tions of art which are contained in the different esthetic 
systems, we must therefore try to find some point of unity, 
from which to approach our subject. The difficulties of such 
a task are evident to any one who has gone through the 
discouraging experience of reading a history of esthetic. The 
investigator who seeks an accurate demarcation of the whole 
area of art, as distinguished from other departments of life, 
meets with partial definitions which can be applied only to 
certain fixed forms of art. We need mention but a few of 
the most typical instances. Even an ardent admirer of 
Taine is compelled to admit that his generalisations are too 
exclusively derived from the study of poetry and the forma- 
tive arts. In the same way it is only by laborious adjust- 
ments that the theory of Vischer can be applied to music 
and lyric poetry. The aphorisms of Ruskin cannot seriously 
claim to apply to any but the formative arts. And Mr. 
Marshall’s Asthetic Principles—to adduce one of the most 
recent attempts in general art-theory—are too obviously 
those of an expert in architecture. In none of the modern 
systems has sufficient room been made for certain forms of 
art which, from the evolutionist’s standpoint, are of the 
highest importance : such as acting, dancing and decoration. 
All the one-sided definitions are moreover so inconsistent 
with each other, that it seems impossible to make up for 
their individual deficiencies by an eclectic combination. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, if some writers on art, 
confused by the bewildering contradictions of esthetic theories, 
have called in question the very existence of an universal 
art-criterion. 
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By those who adopt this attitude—which seems the more 
justified in the present state of artistic differentiation—the 
possibility is denied, not only of all general art-philosophy, 
but a'so of all sociological and psychological treatment of 
artistic manifestations as a whole. Even if all other hypo- 
theses are banished, esthetic research cannot possibly dis- 
pense with the fundamental assumption of the unity of art. 
But, if we do not insist on too minute and positive demar- 
cations, we shall after all be able to find in most systems at 
least one common quality which is ascribed to all the different 
forms of art. Notwithstanding the mutual contradictions of 
art-theories, the believers in general esthetic can always 
appeal to the unanimity with which the majority of authors 
have upheld the negative criterion of art. Metaphysicians 
as well as psychologists, Hegelians as well as Darwinists, all 
agree in declaring, that a work which can be proved to serve 
any utilitarian, non-sesthetic purpose must not be considered 
as a genuine work of art. ‘True art has its one end in itself, 
and rejects every extraneous purpose: such is the doctrine 
unanimously stated by Kant, Schiller, Spencer, Hennequin, 
Grosse, and others. And popular opinion agrees in this re- 
spect with the conclusions of science. This distinctive quality 
of: independence seems therefore to afford us a convenient 
starting-point for the treatment of art in general. 

Owing to its negative character, this criterion does not 
give us much information as to the real qualities of art. But 
even the poorest definition is enough to begin with, if it only 
holds good with regard to all particular cases. Unfortunately, 
however, we need only apply the test of independence to 
existing works of art to find that even this single point of 
agreement between the different theories is open to 
dispute. There is scarcely any author, however he may 
formulate his general definitions of art, who would assess 
the relative value of art-works according to their degrees of 
disinterestedness. For instance, no candid man would, now- 
adays seriously contend that an arabesque composition 1s 
per se on @ higher esthetical level than a statue or a poem. 
But we may even go farther. We must question whether 
every work of art ought to be degraded from its esthetic 
rank, if it can be convicted of having served any external, 
utilitarian purpose. This strict conception of the ssthetic 
boundaries has been eloquently attacked by Guyau in his 
celebrated treatise Le princine de l’art et de la poésie. 
Though the ultimate conclusions of this work are perhaps 
not so clear as might be desired, yet we do not see how his 
attitude in estimating concrete manifestations of art can be 
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assailed. It would, to take an example, be absurd to contend 
that the singing of Taillefer lost in esthetic value by contri- 
buting to the victory of Hastings. And however strictly we 
may insist upon the requirement that every genuine work of 
art should have been created purely for its own sake, we 
cannot possibly conceal the fact that some of the world’s 
finest erotic lyrics were originally composed, not in #sthetic 
freedom, which is independent of all by-purposes, but with 
the express end of gaining the ear and the favour of a beloved 
woman. The influence which such foreign, non-sthetic 
motives have exercised on art will also become more and 
more apparent with increased knowledge of the conditions 
of esthetic production. The further the psychological bio- 
grapher pushes his indiscreet researches into the private life 
of individual artists, the more often will he find that some 
form of interest—personal, political, ethical, religious—enters 
into the so-called disinterested sesthetic activity. Such in- 
stances must induce undogmatic authors to relax to some 
extent the strict application of the artistic criterion. And 
even those philosophers, who in spite of the historical evidence 
insist upon applying it, will be compelled to admit having 
taken for works of genuine art productions which, from their 
point of view, have no claim to the title. 

The danger of such mistakes is all the greater when one 
has to deal with the lower stages of artistic development. 
In point of fact recent ethnological researches have con- 
clusively proved that it is not only difficult, but quite impos- 
sible, to apply the wsthetic criterion of independence to the 
productions of savage and barbarous tribes. It is true that 
the large department of primitive art has not as yet in its 
entirety been made the subject of systematic study. But in 
compensation the results which have been arrived at with 
regard to decoration, its most typical form, are so much the 
more striking. In almost every case where the ornaments 
of a tribe have been closely examined, it has appeared that 
what to us seems a mere embellishment, is for the natives in 
question full of serious, extra-zsthetic significance. Carvings 
on weapons and implements, tattooings, woven and plaited 
patterns, all of which the uncritical observer is apt to take 
for purely artistic compositions, are now explained as religious 
symbols, owners’ marks or ideograms. There is still room 
for discussion as to whether in certain individual interpreta- 
tions the tendency to look for concealed meanings has not 
been carried too far. But there can be no doubt that the 
general principles which to many students seemed so fan- 
tastic when first formulated by Stolpe, Read, Ehrenreich and 
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others, have derived additional support from every fresh 
examination of primitive systems of decoration. 

The isolated researches which have been carried on within 
the department of primitive literature and drama all point 
in the same direction. Wherever ethnologists have the 
opportunity: of gaining some insight into the inner life of 
a savage tribe they are surprised at the religious or magical 
significance which lies concealed behind the apparently most 
trivial of amusements. And it is to be remarked that they 
have learned to appreciate this esoteric meaning, not by a 
closer examination of the manifestations themselves, but 
through information acquired by intercourse with the natives, 
There is often not a single feature in a savage dance which 
would give the uninitiated any reason to suspect the non- 
esthetic purpose. When North American Indians, Kaftirs 
or Negroes perform a dance, in which all the movements of 
the animals they hunt are imitated, we unavoidably see in 
their antics an instance of primitive, but still purely artistic 
drama. It is only from the descriptions of Catlin, Lichten- 
stein and Reade that we learn that these pantomimes have 
in reality quite as practical a purpose as those imitations 
and representations of animals by which hunters all over 
the world try to entice their game within shooting distance. 
According to the doctrine of sympathetic magic it is indeed 
an axlomatic truth that the copy of a thing may at any 
distance influence the thing itself, and that thus a buffalo 
dance, even when it is performed in the camp, ay compel 
the buffaloes to come within range of the hunters. But the 
deceptive appearance of disinterestedness, which in these 
cases might have led one to mistake a mere piece of hunting 
magic for a specimen of pure dramatic art, is apt to make 
us cautious about accepting as independently esthetic any 
manifestations of primitive man. 

In the songs and dances by which savages exhort them- 
selves to work and regulate their exertions we find an aspect 
of utilitarian advantage which is real and not imaginary. 
It is also evident that it is this advantage, and not any 
independent esthetic pleasure, which is—intentionally or 
unintentionally—aimed at in the war-pantomimes, the boat- 
ing songs, dances, etc. And it is no doubt for this reason 
that music and dance have attained so surprising a develop- 
ment in the lower stages of culture. In trying, therefore, 
to explain the historical development of art, we are compelled 
to take into account that foreign purpose which is never 
acknowledged in art-theory. 

If every work of art were really a Selbstzweck, standing 
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quite isolated from all the practical utilities of life, it would 
be nothing less than a miracle that art can be met with in 
tribes, which have not yet learnt to satisfy, nor even to feel, 
the most elementary necessities of life. In such a case it is 
not music only which would, as Wallace thinks, have to 
be explained by supernatural causes ; primitive art in all its 
departments would baftle our attempts at rational interpreta- 
tion. By studying, however, the artistic activities of savage 
and barbarous man in their connexion with his non-esthetic 
life, authors on evolutionary «esthetic have succeeded in 
solving this great crux of art listory. The dances, poems, 
and even the formative arts of the lower tribes possess in- 
deed, as every ethnologist will admit, unquestionable sesthetic 
value. But this art is never free and disinterested: it has 
always a usefulness—real or supposed—-and is often even a 
necessity of life. 

An historical conception of art is thus, it appears, incom- 
patible with a strict maintenance of the aesthetic criterion. 
3ut it may still be asked whether we are therefore compelled 
to join Guyau in abolishing all distinctions between art and 
other manifestations of life. By doing away with the only 
definition which is common to the majority of esthetic 
systems, we should dissociate ourselves from all previous 
views on art. And it seems hard to believe that all dogmatic 
writers on «esthetic, one-sided as they may often seem, have 
founded their theories on a pure fiction. The independent 
esthetic activity, which simply aims at its own satisfaction, 
cannot have been invented for the sake of the systems. The 
mere fact that so many theories have been proposed for its 
explanation furnishes, it seems to us, a sufficient proof that 
the conception of this activity corresponds to some psycho- 
logical reality. The ‘‘self-purpose”’ has certainly not played 
so important a part in the practice of artists, as writers on 
esthetic would have us believe. It is also impossible to 
distinguish its effects in individual «esthetic manifestations. 
3ut from all we know of the life and work of artists, there 
appears to be a tendency—more or less consciously followed, 
it 18 true, in different cases—to make the work its own end. 
And in the public we can in the same way notice an inclina- 
tion—which grows with increasing culture—to regard art as 
something which exists for its own sake, and to contem- 
plate its manifestations with independent esthetic attention. 
Whatever we may! think about the genesis of particular 
pictures and poems, we know that they at least need no 
utilitarian, non-ssthetic justification in order to be appre- 
ciated by us. And with as much assurance as we can ever 
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fee! in comparative psychology we may take it for granted 
that the same way of looking at art has prevailed in other 
stages of culture as well. However cautious one may be in 
drawing conclusions from analogies between higher and 
lower forms, a closer study of primitive art must needs 
compel every one to admit that these dances, poems and 
ornaments, even if they originally served practical, religious 
or political aims, may at least have come by degrees to be 
enjoyed in the same way as we enjoy our art. By denying 
such subjective independence in the creation and enjoyment 
of art, we should be guilty of the same one-sidedness as 
those authors who deny that genuine art has ever been 
influenced by ‘‘ foreign purposes”. If it is presumptuous to 
adduce any particwar works or manifestations in proof of 
free and independent production, it may be no less audacious 
to contend that even the most primitive form of art has 
flourished in tribes destitute of all esthetic cravings. There 
is room for discussion on the degree of influence which self- 
motivated artistic activity has exercised in particular works 
and manifestations. It may also be made an object of re- 
search to determine at which precise stage of development 
esthetic attention becomes so emancipated as to entitle us 
to speak of a pure and free art-life. But we do not think 
that such inquiries can ever lead to any positive result. The 
more one studies art, especially primitive art, from a com- 
parative and historical point of view, the more one is com- 
pelled to admit the impossibility of deciding where the 
non-esthetic motives end and the esthetic motives begin. 
The only result we can reach is the somewhat indefinite one 
that it is as impossible to explain away the artistic purpose 
as it is to detect its presence in a pure state in any concrete 
work of art. 

For art-philosophy as a science of its own even this non- 
committal conclusion is of vital importance. It gives us a 
right to regard all the forms and developments of art as 
witnesses to an activity which tends to become more and 
more independent of the immediate necessities of life. But 
on the other hand an historical study of art shows us that 
this activity can never be explained by examining concrete 
works, as we meet with them in reality. Whenever we 
have to deal with art as a ‘‘self-purpose” the need of 
theoretical abstraction forces itself upon us with irresistible 
cogency. It is of no avail to argue from the data of art- 
history, because we can never fully know the psychical origin 
of the works. The problem presented to us by the tendency 
to engage in artistic production and artistic enjoyment for 
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their own sake can only be solved by studying the psychology 
both of artists and of their public. The “‘art-impulse ” and 
the ‘‘art-sense,” as referring to subjective tendencies in 
creators and spectators are the chief notions with which we 
have to operate in such an investigation. And when we are 
obliged to introduce the notion of the ‘“‘ work of art” we 
have to remember that this term, strictly speaking, refers to 
an abstract and ideal datum. Only by thus restricting our 
attention to the psychical facts can we attain any clear con- 
ception of that autotelic aspect of art on which so much 
stress has been laid in all esthetic philosophy. 

It is needless to say, however, that even a purely philo- 
sophical interpretation of art would be impossible without a 
knowledge of the works and manifestations as they appear 
in real life, with all their extraneous, non-s#esthetic elements. 
The psychological examination must therefore necessarily be 
supplemented by an historical one. The methods of the 
latter research cannot be the same as those used in a strictly 
esthetic inquiry. And the words will naturally be employed 
in a different sense. We shall not demand of a poem, a 
painting or a drama that it should fulfil more than the tech- 
nical requirements of the several arts. The ornamentation 
of a vase, e.g., 1S in this sense a work of art even if it serves 
a magical, i.e., a supposed practical purpose. Indeed it is 
most advantageous, if we wish to bring out the influence of 
sociological factors with the greatest possible clearness, to 
concentrate our attention upon the very qualities which we 
have to disregard in the treatment of purely artistic activity. 
The productions of primitive tribes, in which art is so closely 
connected with life, supply the most profitable material for 
such a study. After having examined, in these simple 
forms, all the sociological aspects of art, it will be possible 
to place the two art-factors in the most illustrative antithesis, 
and to study their mutual influence. Thus we shall learn 
why it is that the concrete work of art, although its historical 
origin may be entirely non-zsthetic, has always proved so 
eminently adapted to serve the needs of the purely esthetic 
craving. And by starting from the conception of esthetic 
activities which has been arrived at on psychological grounds, 
it will be possible to determine the particular qualities in 
individual works of art which make them more or less able 
to satisfy this craving. The peculiar tasks of ssthetic 
proper, such as the critical estimation of works of art or the 
formulation of laws for artistic production, can therefore be 
undertaken only by constant reference to the psychological 
and sociological principles of art-theory. 
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If it be admitted that the psychological interpretation of 
the art-impulse and the sociological interpretation of the 
work of art are the two important, mutually indispensable 
problems of evolutionistic art-theory, the order in which 
these problems are to be treated becomes a mere matter of 
convenience. In the larger work, to which this paper is 
intended as an introduction, I have deemed it most con- 
venient to begin with the psychological and end with the 
historical, or rather sociological, investigation. But it might 
possibly be quite as methodical to proceed in the inverse 
order. And it may even be thought unnecessary to divide 
the treatment into different parts. What I wish to contend is 
only that a clear and sustained discrimination between the 
two points of view is indispensable to a successful treatment 
of the science of art. 

It is naturally with a feeling of reluctance that one resorts 
to new abstractions in a science which has already suffered 
so much from overabstraction. Art, one would think, ought 
to be protected against the pedantry of hair-splitting analy- 
sis. The inconsistencies of zsthetic theory are, however, of 
a nature to justify insistence on what may perhaps appear 
to be unnecessarily subtle distinctions. I can but think that 
much confusion and futile discussion could be avoided if 
authors agreed to uphold the distinction between subjective 
tendencies and objective works. 








VI.— DISCUSSIONS. 
SOME PHYSICAL CONCLUSIONS IN RESPECT TO SPACE. 


THE apparent platitude of the ensuing paragraph may be excused, 
as a preface essential to the argument immediately following. 

That which appeals to our senses directly can only do so by 
the agency of force ; and the various forces exhibited determine 
the various properties of the object. Thus Matter exhibits resist- 
ance to disintegration through the force ‘‘ cohesion”’ ; elasticity is 
the concomitant of force-action. Colour cannot be impressed on 
consciousness without the action of force, neither can form (or 
shapes of objects) be evident without touch or sight—both involv- 
ing the agency of force. 

Some, it appears, express wonder why Space has no positive 
property or attribute (comparable to that Matter possesses). But 
how could Space have a positive property of this kind, unless it 
could act on consciousness by means of force? Now, in harmony 
with observation, Space (in the true sense of the term) that is 
Void or pure vacuity cannot possibly exert force on anything!. 
This may serve to explain why the existence of Space can only 
be demonstrated indirectly, or by logical inference. Of course, 
by ‘‘ Space ” is here meant the Void that inferentially exists, when 
all material is supposed removed from any given locality. 

But it seems that a notable error has been made in classing 
Space (and also Time) with material things; in putting in the 
same category the non-material,” upon which force cannot act, and 
the material, where forces are influential or active. This error 
(pointed out briefly in the author’s article in Minp for April, 1900) 
has apparently led to some remarkable consequences. Space and 
Time are classed with masses, colours, sounds, odours. Dr. E. 
Mach (of Vienna) in an able work on psychological physics 


1 Another confirming indication of Space not being connected with 
force, is its permanent unchanging character. It is the property of force 
to produce change. Force dovs cause repeated changes in Matter (called 
“effects ”); whereas there are no such corresponding effects connected 
with Space. 

_ ?Non-material existence, as here defined, is something which possesses 
Immunity from force-action, in our experience; while ‘contrariwise), 
“material” existence is subject to force-action. 
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(Beitrage zur Analyse der Empfindungen, Jena, Gustav Fischer, 
1881) expresses the following view :— 

“The physiology of the senses indicates clearly that Spaces 
and Times may just as well be called sensations as colours and 
sounds ’’ (p. 6—translation of passage). 

Yet there is this profound difference, that while colours and 
sounds [Dr. Mach classes herewith forms or material objects] 
are connected with the action of force |—Spaces and Times are 
not. For there is no means of applying forces to Space and 
Time, as one can to masses (for instance). 

While (by way of illustration) one can suppose the appearance 
of a mass of matter to be a resultant of force-action—such as 
its colour—how can Spaces or Times be consistently viewed as 
resultants of force-action ; in that they are not observed to be 
in any way amenable to forces ? 

Yet in his Principles of Psychology (vol. i., third edition, p. 227, 
etc.), Mr. Herbert Spencer ventures to suggest a particular theory, 
which makes Space and Time the resultants of a transformation 
passed through, where force is therefore (by implication) con- 
cerned, just as if it were a case of colour or sound ; and the forms 
of material objects are supposed by Mr. Spencer to be as much 
the results of transformation as colour.” 

But while (for elucidation here), it may be possible to deliver 
an impact against a material object—or to apply force—it is 
impossible to do the same with a Void or an absolute vacuum. 
In the first case, force is influential ; in the second, it is completely 
powerless. Observe the profound and significant distinction : and 
it is only reasonable to infer that this distinction means some- 
thing. It cannot mean that all these existences are to be classed 
together and treated in an analogous way. 

A resultant of the action of force is of course capable of being 
acted on by force. If Spaces and Times were the resultants of 
force, why should it not be possible to apply or connect forces 
to them ? 

If Space and Time be not resultants of force-action ; may not 
this constitute some reason for regarding them as absolutes, 1.c., 
not as phenomena (which latter are recognised to be the resultants 
of the action of force on consciousness) ? 

In one peculiar hypothesis* of the nature of Space, given in 
volume i., page 227, etc., of the Principles of Psychology, Mr. 





'In the perception of colour, of sound, of temperature, of form, of 
pressures, it is known that consciousness is acted on by force. But there 
is (contrariwise) a total absence of indication of force-action in the 
perception of Space. Knowing the existence of Space, while no force is 
observed to be connected therewith (and so it is not directly perceived), 
the inference is that its presence is indirectly made evident by reasoning. 

* For a critical commentary on this, see last article in Mrnp, for April, 
1900. 

* Already brietiy alluded to. 
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Spencer proposes that some absolute existence (so-called “ onto- 
logical order ’’) is transformed—by interaction between it and our 
consciousness—into Space. It would follow then that this entity 
(“ontological order’) which by interaction on us is to generate 
Space as a resultant—must itself exist without Space. In other 
words (as a preliminary), Space, previous to its generation in this 
way, must be imagined absent from existence. Nevertheless, in 
the First Principles, Mr. Spencer says :— 

“The non-existence of space cannot, however, by any mental 
effort be imagined ” (p. 34). 

Space cannot then (according to Mr. Spencer's own words) be 
imagined absent from existence. This is, however, precisely the 
condition indispensable for his peculiar theory of Space generated 
by assumed interaction between an “ontological order”’ and our 
consciousness. 

If then Space cannot be supposed to be generated by the action 
of anything on consciousness, it can at least be conceived to be an 
absolute existence, present already, before mind was. 

There would seem to be little profit in seeking to ascribe 
peculiar qualities to Space, such as ‘‘ curvature,” by doubting the 
axiom of parallels, or that the properties of a triangle are in- 
dependent of its size: and it may seem even a question to some 
whether hypotheses of this kind may not tend somewhat to shake 
the stability of mathematical conceptions. 

For it appears that assumptions of this character (even if they 
have some ulterior purpose!) only become plausible by assigning 
to Space some specific ‘‘ texture” or structure; i.¢., by not 
viewing Space as pure Void or vacuity. How can the imagina- 
tion seize a foothold to conceive curvature, unless some texture 
(structure) or specific quality be postulated for Space? Can a 
Void be imagined curved, it may be asked? The assumption of a 
structure for Space rejects (it may be noticed) the deepest or most 
abstract conception. For possibly Void may be said to be the 
most penetrating concept of the human mind. Directly structure 
[Prof. Clifford remarks on ‘‘ the sharp points, edges and furrows 
of space” ”| is attributed to Space, then the intellect can take a 
profounder step, and place this entity (with structure) in a Void, 
i.e., in Space itself. Can it not be said, therefore—Refrain from 
giving structure, in order that space may remain space. 

Some might urge—aA less abstract concept of Space is possible. 
But anything whatever possessing structure (to which forces 
could in conception be attached) can be imagined to exist in 
Space. This structural entity is, therefore, not Space itself. 
Moreover, a structural entity of any sort can easily be conceived 





1Such as the tentative development of formule, etc., on the basis of 
particular hypotheses assumed. 

2 Prof. Clifford’s Lectures and Essays, vol. i. p. 321. <A criticism of 
the above view is ventured with every respect. 
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to be finite in extent: while this cannot be said of Space. Hence, 
these considerations seem to constitute a decisive obstacle in the 
way of any attempt to accord Space a structure (or any endeavour 
to elude the most abstract idea possible). 

Prof. Clifford remarks additionally as follows :— 

“But the question—Does space contain a finite number of 
cubic miles, or an infinite number ?—is a perfectly intelligible 
and reasonable question which remains to be answered by ex- 
periment ” (Lectures and Essays, vol. i., p. 153). 

Whatever may be thought of this, it may at any rate be 
desirable to remember that Space itself has never been available 
for experiments directly---has never been laid bare, so to speak. 
It appears that Space has at no time been exhibited in sample 
form. 


Supplement. On page 165 of the First Principles (fifth edition) 
is the following passage by Mr. Spencer, which seems to merit 
some critical comment :— 

‘That which we know as Space being thus shown, alike by its 
genesis and definition, to be purely relative, what are we to say of 
that which causes it? Is there an absolute Space which relative 
Space in some sort represents ?”’ (p. 165). 

As to the first sentence :— 

‘That which we know as Space being thus shown, alike by its 
genesis and definition, to be purely relative, what are we to say 
of that which causes it?” (p. 165). 

Now, of course, Space is ‘‘ relative ’’ in the sense that all per- 
ceptions are related to the observer or reasoner. But as to the 
question :— 

‘What are we to say of that which causes it ?” (p. 165). 

This implies or might naturally lead a reader to infer that ‘“ that 
which causes ° Space (the perception), is itself not Space, 7.¢., that 
something different from Space, by acting on consciousness, pro- 
duces the impression we call “ Space ”. 

Obviously, this is not demonstrable, even if it were imaginable. 
For Space relative (7.e., Space to consciousness) and the absolute 
existence, whence results the impression, may possibly be iden- 
tical, or one and the same in kind. Fora relative and an absolute 
may conceivably be alike in some phase. For instance, a sphere, 
as perceived, may actually exist as a sphere absolutely (indepen- 
dently of any observer being there). This is something positive 
and definite. To fix the conception sharply on form or shape alone 
—the conception of the ‘ thing—in itself’? (or absolute entity) 
involves nothing more than a comparison, i.e., the sphere as it 
appears, and the something which produces the impression called 
“a sphere” may be identical in shape, or the two be connected 
by the ratio unity (so to speak). This is quite intelligible; in 
fact it is impossible to imagine definitely what else could be!. 


1 Author’s first paper in Mrnp for April, 1900, may be fitly alluded to here. 
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Mr. Spencer inquires further :— 

“Ts there an absolute Space which relative Space in some sort 
represents?” (p. 165). The wording here seems somewhat less 
careful than usual. Clearness in philosophy is particularly refresh- 
ing ; and essential, if a general agreement be aimed at. For one 
cannot ask: ‘Is there an absolute Space ?’’—without (by the 
use of the same word ‘“ Space”) implying that the absolute exis- 
tence, whence the perception results, is itself Space: in other 
words, that the absolute and the relative are identical here or 
copies. Reasons for inferring this have been pointed out; but it 
is not what Mr. Spencer wishes to convey by his question. For 
the passage—“ Is there an absolute Space which relative Space 
in some sort! represents ?’’—implies that the relative and absolute 
are not copies. It might be suggested that for clearness in 
wording, the question might preferably have been put somewhat 
so (query) :— 

“Ts there an absolute something (an existence present ab- 
solutely) which relative Space in some sort represents ?”’ 

But in the absence of any transfiguration undergone in con- 
ciousness; it appears evident that this ‘existence present 
absolutely’ must coincide with the Space we appreciate. 


S. ToLVER PRESTON. 


' Observe the implication of the words here italicised. 
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VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Ethics of Aristotle. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Jonun Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek in the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Intro- 
duction, pp. lii., text, ete., pp. 502. 


For several years students of Greek philosophy have looked for- 
ward with much interest to the publication of a commentary by 
Prof. Burnet on the Nicomachean Ethics. The author's brilliant 
work on LHarly Greek Philosophy naturally led to the highest 
expectations, and it is just possible that many people may receive 
this commentary with a slight feeling of disappointment. The 
brevity of the introductions (general and special) may tend to arouse 
the suspicion that an undue amount of attention has been given to 
the text, and that the present work is in the main merely another 
text of the Hthics. When, however, feelings of this kind are put 
aside, and the work is considered strictly as a contribution to the 
interpretation of the Ethics, there can be but one verdict as to its 
quality and value. 

Mr. Burnet informs us that the present edition of the Ethics 
was originally planned, and most of it written, on a more extensive 
scale. The work was laid aside when it was known that Mr. 
Bywater was about to publish a revised text, and Mr. Stewart 
Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics: and is now produced at the 
request of the publishers in a less elaborate form. No doubt it 
might be held that a commentary should lean as far as possible to 
the side of brevity. But it will be noticed that Mr. Burnet abbre- 
viated his commentary, not for this reason, but because a more 
elaborate commentary was on the point of being produced. The 
inconvenience of the present arrangement for the ordinary English 
student is obvious. He must acquire all three works, Mr. By- 
water's, Mr. Stewart's and Mr. Burnet’s: Mr. Burnet’s alone, in 
its original form, would have served. Besides, the scale of Mr. 
Burnet’s commentary is very different from that of the Notes. 
The latter must be at least five times greater in amount, so that 
Mr. Burnet’s commentary might have been much more elaborate 
without even approaching the magnitude of the Notes. On the 
whole, therefore, one cannot help regretting that Mr. Burnet did 
not carry out his original plan. Everything that he writes about 
Greek Philosophy is so interesting that one does not like to miss 
any of it. 
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The main justification for the present edition is to be found, as 
Mr. Burnet indicates in the preface, in the fact that the ‘“‘ method 
of interpretation is a somewhat novel one”. Mr. Burnet’s thesis 
is that ‘‘ most of the difficulties that have been raised about the 
Ethics are due to the fact that, though the dialectical character of 
many passages has long been admitted, commentators have never 
thoroughly recognised that the treatise is dialectical throughout’. 
It is therefore primarily with reference to this theory that the work 
as a whole must be judged. 

Mr. Burnet’s account of Aristotle’s conception of Method is given 
in §§ 20-26 of the introduction. He begins by reminding us that 
“the question of method is always vital to Aristotle”. Every 
science can be regarded as a conscious application of the rules of 
the special method appropriate to its special subject-matter, and 
implies a previous general training in method and also a special 
training that shall enable the student to recognise the appropriate- 
ness of the special mode of treatment. The general training in 
method is of course logic. As Mr. Burnet points out, Giphanius 
said long ago: ‘‘ Vocat ille wa:de‘av habitum quendam recte judicandi 
de rebus omnibus quod docet doctrina Analytica ; contra dzadevola 
contrarius ab illo habitus dicitur, hoc est ignoratio doctrine Ana- 
lytice’’. It was indeed a commonplace of the time of Giphanius 
that a study of the Oryanum is a necessary propedeutic to the 
other Aristotelian treatises. But recent students of Aristotle have 
rather lost sight of this point, and Mr. Burnet does well to recall 
attention to it. The nature of the special training presupposed by 
a special science is less clear, and it can hardly be said that Mr. 
Burnet has succeeded in elucidating completely the brief hints given 
by Aristotle. 

The question of method in the Hthics is considered under two 
heads. In Ethics, as in all practical sciences, two problems are 
presented, (1) to find the dpyy of the science, (2) to pass from the 
apyn to the conditions of its being realised. The former is dis- 
cussed in §§ 22-25 of the introduction, the latter in §§ 22 and 26. 

The apprehension of the dpyy of Ethics (i.e¢., the definition of 
eidaipovia) presupposes a certain habituation (é6:00s) in the hearer. 
When this has been secured, the science is able to commence its 
search for its dpy7, and the method it uses is Dialectic. ‘The 
word daAexruxy properly means nothing more than the art of dia- 
logue or conversation—it signifies the theoretical formulation of 
the practice of Socrates. Plato developed this method. . . . In 
his hands it became the only instrument of philosophical thinking, 
the ideal of a completed science. To this Aristotle could not agree. 
A dialectic proof was to him no proof at all: for it had no middle 
term. It could not be the right instrument for arriving at mediate 
propositions : for we can only be said to know these in the true 
sense of the word when we know them as the conclusions of a 
syllogism. This was Aristotle’s own contribution to Logic, and 
he is never weary of showing us that the syllogism is the only 

34 
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adequate form for the mediate truths of science. But it remains 
as true for him as it was for Plato that the dialectic method is the 
only way of arriving at immediate propositions, propositions which 
can have no middle term between their subject and their predicate, 
and we have seen that it is from such propositions that all science 
must start ’’ (§ 24). This passage is perhaps liable to be misunder- 
stood. ‘‘ Dialectic’’ seems to be used in a limited sense as equi- 
valent to Plato’s technical sense of the word and to a part only of 
dialectic in the Aristotelian sense. Though the discovery of im- 
mediate propositions is the special function of Dialectic (or more 
strictly is padtota oixetov THs diaXeKTLKySs, Topics, 101 3, 2) it is not 
its only function. A dialectic proof may be a ovAdoyiorpds diadexti- 
xds, and a syllogism must have a middle term. 

The next section (25) is perhaps the most valuable in the general 
introduction. It contains a most interesting account of the method 
of dialectic, as used in Ethics for the determination of the dpyy of 
the science. Of special importance is the point that peraBiBalew 
(cf. peraBaiver) is the technical term for the process of developing 
an évdogov by means of criticism. The account of the technical 
term zpoBdrnpa is hardly satisfactory. ‘‘We begin by ‘taking’ 
(AapBavew) premisses from the beliefs of the many and the wise 
to serve as premisses (€vdofor zporaces). But our attitude towards 
these beliefs is by no means uncritical. . . . / As a general rule, we 
find that they are contradictory, and when we find such a contra- 
diction between received beliefs, we have what is called an azopia 
(literally, ‘no thoroughfare’). . . . The technical name for a pair 
of contradictory évdoéa is zpoBAnpa and the solution of it is called 
the Avous.”" Also note page xiii. ‘A mpoBAnpa (zpoBadrdw) only 
differs from a TpoTacts (xporetve) in form (ro TpoTw), cf. Top., 101 3, 
29.” This tends to suggest that a zpoBAnya is a pair of contradic. 
tory premisses, and seems to lose sight of the fact that a rpoBAnpa 
is essentially a conclusion (not as such of course but before it has 
been proved). A zpoBAnpa is of the tpdros, rérepov TO Cwov relov 
durodv épurpos éote avOpurov 7 ot ; (Which of the alternatives S is P, 
S is not P, is true?) and there may be no d0ga with respect to it 
(Top., 104 b, 1-5. apoBAnpa 8 éori diadrexrixdv Oedpyya . . . mepi ob 
H ovderépws do€dLovaw 7 évavtiws ot ToAXOL ToLs Godots 7 of Topol ToIs 
roAXois 7) Exdtepor adroi éavrois). On the other hand a zporacrs is 
of the form dpd ye 7d Laov relov durotv Spiopos éotw avOpwrov ; and 
is on the whole évdogos and not “ problematical”. Of course, in 
general, there is difference of opinion with respect to SP, and in 
this case, as Mr. Burnet shows, the object of dialectic is, by means 
of criticism, to qualify the opposed views in such a way as to bring 
them into harmony, the ultimate assumption of the method being 
that neither the mass of mankind nor the great thinkers are likely 
to be altogether wrong. 

We may now turn to the second question with respect to method, 
the question as to the procedure of the science after its dpxn has 
been determined (§§ 22, 26). Being a rpaxrixiy érurrnpn, Ethics is 
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necessarily analytic in method : that is, it starts from its dpyy or 
(in the order of yéveors) réAos, and has to determine by analysis the 
steps or means necessary towards the realisation of its end. A 
difficulty in Mr. Burnet’s account of the matter presents itself at 
the very outset. We are told (§ 22) that the dpyy of Ethics (or 
Politics) ‘‘ will not resemble the definitions from which deductive 
geometry starts, but rather the enunciation of a problem in geo- 
metrical construction, what in the older Greek geometry was called 
a irdbeots”’. In a note (p. xxxvi.) the following explanation of the 
use of the word iroGeors is given. ‘The precise signification of 
frobects iS 6 trorerat tis, that which one sets before oneself as a 
thing to be done or proved; for the meaning of troreua is not 
very different from that of zporiHena. The irdeors is properly the 
Q. E. D. or the Q. E. F. of a geometrical problem. It is a con- 
clusion assumed for purpose of analysis to be true, or an end 
assumed for purposes of deliberation to be realised. The method 
and terminology are alike Platonic, though in the Sixth Book of 
the Republic Plato insists that knowledge in the highest sense 
cannot be of this character, but must deduce everything from the 
Form of the Good. The analytic method proceeds é€ irobéceun 
ovk é dpxiv GAN’ ei teXevryv (510 b); the true method would not 
regard these iroferas aS dpyai. It is evidence of the Academic 
origin of the theory that we have in {Plato} Def., 415 6, ird6eots 
apxy GVATOOELKTOS. Now it is difficult to see how brobects can be 
completely identified with the Q. E. D. (or Q. E. F.) of a geomet- 
rical proof. The same proposition (SP) can be regarded in three 
different ways: (1) as a zpoBAnpa put forward for proof, (2) as the 
assumption of a hypothetical reasoning, (3) as a ovprépacpa. It 
appears in the second aspect when the method of discovering the 
proof of SP is analytic. SP is assumed hypothetically, MP de- 
duced. If, then, (a) SP can be in turn deduced from MP, (b) MP 
is known to be true, the proof of SP has been effected. It is then 
in this aspect alone that SP can be described as 6 iroriOerai tus. 
As a zpoBAnpa put forward for proof it can be called 6 rporiOerai tis. 
Mr. Burnet gives no authority for his view except Plato and the 
passage quoted from the Republic seems to prove the opposite. 
Plato distinguishes two movements of thought which correspond 
to geometrical synthesis and geometrical analysis. It is the former 
that is described in the words quoted by Mr. Burnet. Both pro- 
ceed from troféces or assumptions. But the synthetic move- 
ment is downwards towards a reAevr7, while the analytic is upwards 
towards an dpyy. The latter returns to its irdGecrs (and proves it), 
the former does not. As for the definition éixdbeors apxn avarddetKTos, 
it may indeed be evidence of ‘‘ the Academic origin of the theory,”’ 
but it is difficult to see how Mr. Burnet’s view can be maintained 
in opposition to it. How could SP, which is hypothetically as- 
sumed in geometrical analysis, be described as dvarddextos, when 
the object of the analysis is to demonstrate it? 

When we turn to the passage (1151 a, 15) in book vii. where 
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the word iofécas occurs we find the same interpretation adopted 
by Mr. Burnet. Aristotle’s words are: % yap dperi) Kal HoxOnpia Tiy 
dpxny n pev pbcipea 7 Ui] be oie, év be Tais mpagert TO ov ev €Ka Opxy, oo- 
mep €v Tos paOnpatixors ai trobecas: ore dn ext 6 Adyos SidacrKadtkds 
tov dpxav ove évtadtOa, GAN aper? 7) vox? 7) Cary Tod 6pHodokeiv wept 
Tv apxnv. Mr. Burnet comments as follows: ‘The second inter- 
pretation suggested by Prof. Stewart, though with some doubt, 
seems to be certainly right. An iadbeors in mathematics is cer- 
tainly the assumption of the thing to be proved or the thing to be 
done from which an analytical proof starts.” Although, of course, 
Mr. Burnet cannot be assumed to assent to Mr. Stewart's $ reasons, 
it is perhaps worth while to consider these, since Mr. Burnet gives 
no additional reasons of his own. izdfeors in the present passage 
must mean either (1) MP, an ultimate dpyy of the science, or (2) 
SP assumed to be true for purposes of analysis. Mr. Stewart holds 
that (1) is not in accordance with strict Aristotelian usage, on the 
strength of three passages in the Post. Anal., 72 a, 14, dpecov 6 
apxis ovAoportixns Geow pev ey iv pi €or SetEau, pyd aveyKy exew 
Tov padnoopevov tTu* Hv O avayKn exe Tov Otiodv pabnoopevov, G&iwpa. 

. Gérews & 7) ev SrroTepovoiy THY popiwy Tis atopavoews apPav- 
ovea, olov A€yw TO elval Te 7) TO pH Elval tT, brobects, y 8 avev TovToV 
dpurpos: 92 b, 15, ri pev yap onpaiver 70 tpiywvoy eAaBev 6 yewnerpys * 
ote 8 éote deixvucr: 76 b, 35, of pev otv por ovk eiaiv trobécas: ovdev 
yap evar 7) pa elvar A€yovra . . . Tors 8 Gpovs povov EvvierGar det. No 
doubt the second of these passages seems to say that the geometer 
proves the existence of his subject §. But it is clear from the 
context that rpéywvov must be taken as an example of P, not of S 
(see Zabarella’s Commentary). The words then merely mean that 
in geometry you assume the meaning of P, and then prove that it 
exists, i.e., that Sis P. The third passage merely repeats the dis- 
tinction explained in the first. Thus the suggestion that *he éces 
of geometry are dpurpot alone, not izobéres, seems to fall to the 
ground : and indeed it is obvious that no science can prove any- 
thing about S unless it assumes its existence, though of course the 
existence of S may be so obvious as not to require explicit state- 
ment. It would be easy to bring forward many proofs that the 
dpxai of the synthetic process in geometry are izobéces + dpurpot : 
perhaps the following words taken from the same chapter of the 
Post. Anal. as Mr. Stewart’s third quotation will suffice: é07 3 
idva pev Kal & AapBaverar eivat, Tept & % excornpy) Gewpet TO. bmdpxov Ta. 
Kal” aitd, oiov povadas 7) dipeOpayrexs, 9 9 Oe yewperpia onpeta Kal ypapputs. 
TAUTO. yap AapBavover TO €lvaL Kat TOOL ElvaL (76 b, 3): age ain, the 
words that immediately follow Mr. Stewart’s third quotation, éAX’ 
Oo wv OvTwv TO exetva elvau yiverou TO oUpTepac pa. ove 6 YEWPETPNS 
Wevdn imoriera . . . (76 b, 38). 

So much for the general question as to the meaning of imobec:s. 
In the present passage in Hth., vii., the evidence is on the whole 
in favour of taking ai trofécas to mean the principles of mathe- 
matics. As Mr. Stewart admits, the words ovre di) éxet 5 Adyos 
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didacKadtKos TOV dpyov ote évtad#a seem to point in the direction 
of this interpretation. Mr. Burnet’s argument that ‘the word 
dpyn, ‘ starting point,’ is wide enough to cover the hypothesis of an 
analytical proof . . . and such an hypothesis is not based upon 
any ‘ground’” proves no more than the possibility of the other 
interpretation. Most appropriately dpyy means the principles of 
mathematics, and they, rather than the hypothesis in analysis, may 
be said not to be based on any ground. 

A reference to § 26 of the introduction may conclude our dis- 
cussion of the question of method. The section begins with the 
words ‘‘ Once, however, we have got our definition, the procedure 
becomes quite different,” 7.e., becomes analytic, and goes on to 
explain that the premisses and conclusions of Ethics must be és 
ézi 70 Tod’ and not exact. This arrangement of topics is apt to 
lead one to suppose that Ethics uses dialectic only when it is dis- 
covering its dpyy, whereas, of course, it is just the inexactness of 
Ethics that constitutes its dialectical character. In a word, Mr. 
Burnet hardly seems to distinguish with sufficient clearness be- 
tween dialectic and analysis. One might say that dialectic is not 
a method at all. There are just two methods, a direct and an 
inverse, which may be described as synthesis and analysis. These 
methods may be applied to different kinds of matter. For instance, 
when they are applied to the matter of science, synthesis is az0- 
deéis Tod dudtt, analysis is dodeis Tod Gre. 

The last section of the introduction discusses the doctrine of 
the Categories and the part it plays in the criticism (Nic. Ethics, 
i, 6) of Plato’s Universal Good. Mr. Burnet, following Apelt, 
shows that the Categories are intended to solve the well-known 
difficulties about predication, and he assents to the view that ‘‘ the 
table of the categories is not Aristotle’s at all, but simply part of 
his heritage from the Academy”. ‘ We shall have no difficulty 
in accepting the positive statement that Xenokrates reduced the 
categories to two only, Substance and Relation. If that is so, we 
shall see that, in accordance with his method, Aristotle was bound 
to argue against the Platonic view from some position admitted by 
the Academy ”’ (p. 1.). This view seems too extreme. One may 
grant that Plato or at least Xenocrates had practically arrived at 
the doctrine of the Categories. But the way in which the doc- 
trine is used throughout the Aristotelian treatises makes it hardly 
possible to doubt that the doctrine is Aristotle’s own, or at least a 
doctrine with which he completely identifies himself. The sug- 
gestion that Aristotle supposed himself bound to argue against the 
Academy from a position admitted by them, ék rév oixetwv doypatuv, 
depends of course on the general assumption that the Ethics is 
purely dialectical. This assumption, however, can hardly be ac- 
cepted. Throughout the Hthics, as Mr. Burnet really admits, 
Aristotle makes use of his own physical theories. Why then 
should he not use his own metaphysics? In truth, the general 
character of the Ethics is essentially determined by the fact that 
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it is a disciplina operatrix, not Gewpic. It uses the results of 
science, but its theoretical knowledge is limited by its practical 
purpose. In this way it is neither apodictic in character nor yet 
merely dialectical. 

The only other sections of the introduction that call for special 
reference are the first seven, which deal with questions relating to 
the text, and especially with the authorship of books v.-vii. Mr. 
Burnet brings forward good reasons for regarding these books as 
the work of Aristotle, and this conclusion is supported in detail in 
the commentary. Hence the inference that ‘‘the Eudemian Ethics 
is the most authoritative commentary on the Nikomachean,” and 
Mr. Burnet has adopted the excellent plan of printing the relevant 
Eudemian passages below the text of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
The convenience and advantage of this device are very great. 

We may turn now to Mr. Burnet’s commentary. It is impos- 
sible in a review to do justice to the commentary in detail, and 
one must be content with recording the general impression that 
Mr. Burnet’s interpretation of the Ethics in detail is of the very 
highest value and interest. There are, however, one or two general 
features that call for notice. 

As we have seen, Mr. Burnet’s fundamental thesis is that the 
Ethics is dialectical throughout, in other words is a discussion of 
évdofa. It is therefore an essential part of his method of inter- 
pretation to discover the authorship of the évdoga examined. The 
claim which Mr. Burnet makes in the preface that his ‘‘ own con- 
tribution to the illustration of the Hthics lies chiefly in the direc- 
tion of tracing the originals of many passages in Plato and Iso- 
crates’ and that ‘‘ some of the material has been collected for the 
first time” is amply justified. To give an example. Nic. Eth.,i., 
6, contains a refutation of Plato’s Universal Good, and the first 
part of the following chapter is occupied with a discussion of the 
Chief Good as being (1) complete, (2) self-sufficient, (3) more worth 
having than anything else. The current interpretation of this 
passage seems to suggest that Aristotle is here advancing views of 
his own. Mr. Stewart, for instance, with reference to the discus- 
sion of point (3) remarks: ‘In this section Aristotle virtually 
maintains all that Plato contended for in his doctrine of the Idea 
of the Good”. Mr. Burnet throws a new light on the discussion. 
He explains to us that in chapter 5 Aristotle begins the discussion 
of évdoga about the Chief Good, commencing with the beliefs of the 
many, and that in chapter 7 he proceeds with the discussion of 
the beliefs of the wise, i.e., of Plato as expressed in the Philebus. 
It is true that the reference to the Philebus had been pointed out 
before by Giphanius and others, but this does not affect the value 
of Mr. Burnet’s exposition, which consists in showing that the 
reference is not merely casual and that Aristotle is consciously 
discussing and accepting the doctrine of the Philebus. 

Besides his exhaustive knowledge of Plato, Mr. Burnet pos- 
sesses another essential qualification for interpreting the Ethics. 
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He knows minutely the Physics and other physical treatises of 
Aristotle. These constitute the base or rather the central portion 
of Aristotle’s philosophy, and Mr. Burnet uses them most effec- 
tively in the interpretation of the Hthics. Specially noteworthy 
in this respect is the introductory note to book ii., where és 
and peoorns are explained in the technical terms of gvoxy. 

Sometimes Mr. Burnet shows a tendency to push his theories 
too far, and to discover design in what may be merely accidental. 
It is possible, for instance, to hold that in general the more popular 
passages in the Hthics are addressed specially to a ‘“ Platonically 
schooled public’’ without finding in every literary phrase a re- 
miniscence of Plato. Again, Mr. Burnet seems rather fond of 
novel and paradoxical interpretations. An instance of this occurs 
at the very beginning of the Ethics. One is rather startled to find 
that Mr. Burnet has a new interpretation of the first chapter of 
the first book. ‘It is generally supposed that the passage deals 
with ends in general and not simply with the distinction between 
the ends of theoretical and practical science and the proof that the 
end of the most architectonic of the practical sciences will be the 
gocd for Man ”’ (introduction, p. xxv.). The evidence brought 
forward by Mr. Burnet is sutficient to prove his point. One must 
admit that primarily what is divided or classified in the chapter is 
mpaxtiky) emiatnyn. Buta division of mpaxtixal éxurrjpae is neces- 
sarily at the same time a division of ends, and there is no reason 
to suppose that this fact was not present in Aristotle’s mind and 
influenced to some extent his words. The antithesis between 
‘ends in general’’ and ‘ends of theoretical and practical science ” 
seems illusory, for every end of human activity must imply a cor- 
responding zpaxtixy éxurtyjn Which shall teach the means of realis- 
ing it. 

Mr. Burnet’s account of Justice is novel and interesting. To 
discuss it here briefly would be unprofitable, and a mere statement 
of it must suffice. Mr. Burnet holds that there are two species of 
‘the diorthotic just,” one of them depending on a direct ‘ arith- 
metical proportion” (if the phrase may be used), the other on an 
inverse ‘‘ proportion” of the same kind (a—b=d-—c). The latter 
of these is 70 dvrirezovbos. He thus rejects Prof. Ritchie’s view 
that Catallactic Justice is a third species of Particular Justice, of 
lower rank than ‘“‘ the dianemetic just”’ and “ the diorthotic just ”. 


In conclusion it is necessary to add that the external form of 
the book is worthy of its contents. The page is most beautiful, 
and those responsible for the production of the book deserve the 
highest praise. 

R. P. Harpie. 
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What is Thought ? or The Problem of Philosophy by Way of a 
General Conclusion so Far. By James Hurcuison Stieuine, 
LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1900. Pp. ix., 423. 


Tuts latest production of Dr. Stirling contains much that is good, 
but not the most blinded admirer could describe it as a good book. 
It is not, indeed, in any rational, coherent sense a book at all, 
though as a quarry in which to dig it would furnish material for 
many books. The main object, as described in the title, occupies, 
possibly, as many as twenty-three pages, the remaining four hun- 
dred discourse of other things, some of them more or less directly 
connected with the main thesis, others arising as side issues from 
some chance phrase, but the majority having as much connexion 
with the problem under discussion as the gossip of a Frau Pro- 
fessor in her salon has with the treatise her husband is writing in 
his study on the other side of the wall. Only that Dr. Stirling’s 
gossip is always interesting. 

A more fitting title would run somewhat as follows: The Uni- 
verse is Ego, with a demonstration that this (unknown to the 
authors) is the doctrine of al/ German philosophy, with some chit- 
chat (mainly biographical) about the social bickerings of certain 
German philosophers, and passing remarks (as they disconnectedly 
occur) on misunderstood passages in their writings. Of this four- 
fold subject-matter the first portion occupies, as above said, about 
twenty-three pages, the “ demonstration ”’ about two hundred, the 
‘‘ chit-chat ’’ and ‘‘ remarks ”’ the remaining half of the book—no 
one portion being in any way marked off from the others but all 
inextricably intermingled. The last point—want of coherence—is 
the most obvious feature to a general reader, and suggests, first of 
all, to the critic that the style of writing throughout exhibits in 
extreme form Dr. Stirling’s most characteristic features—German 
affectations, obscure allusions, gratuitous irrelevancies, jerks, ex- 
clamations, aposiopeses, involved parentheses, unintelligible ana- 
colutha. What, for example, is the plain prosaic meaning of the 
following ?— 

Asked why Hegel said never Ego, always Begriff? I say this: Jin Be- 

griff suggests at once the Begriff as of the Begriffe (Categories), and the 
beginning—not that he meant to mislead ; but he died suddenly of the 
cholera. [The italics are Dr. Stirling's. ] 
Occasionally, it is true, a dim sense of his lack of logical arrange- 
ment seems to dawn upon the author. On page 383, for instance, 
after some remarks upon the varying degrees of difficulty presented 
by Hegel’s writings, he adds: ‘‘ There is some temptation, indeed, 
to go farther here, and to sketch out a plan of arranging the works 
of Hegel in such wise that ability to read them would be best 
attained. But for that this is not the place.’”” Unfortunately, this 
feeling of inappropriateness is absent from the greater part of the 
book. 

As it is impossible to criticise without at least reading some 
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meaning into an author, the first duty of a critic, when, leaving 
the style, he approaches the subject-matter, is to attempt some 
logical analysis of the thesis and the reasoning in support of the 
thesis. In this case the thesis is twofold: (a) Reality = Thought 
= the I-Me, (6) all German philosophy teaches this truth. The 
first part of this double thesis admits of short though not easy 
statement; but to demonstrate the truth of the second part Dr. 
Stirling must necessarily prove, to begin with, that al/ German 
philosophy is one ; to do this requires its identification with the 
teaching of the ‘‘ great Quadrilateral ’’—Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel—who, in their turn, must be shown to have had the same 
Lehre, or at least to have formed four stages in one single move- 
ment: this movement, further, must be Kantian, not Hegelian,! 
and to identify Fichte, Schelling and Hegel completely with Kant 
necessitates a proof of two propositions, (a) that the three later 
teachers woefully misunderstood both Kant and each other (also 
to some extent themselves), (>) that commentators in general have 
misunderstood them. 

In the demonstration of these points Dr. Stirling must be pro- 
nounced, to a great extent, successful from his own point of view. 
But would these great thinkers have admitted the correctness of 
his point of view? Would they have granted the premisses he 
claims for each of them, or accepted the explanations he gives of 
what, in this passage or that, they really meant (though they did 
not know it)? It is doubtful. Nevertheless the discussion of 
these questions will be found very stimulating to philosophical 
readers, and full of valuable suggestion, in regard to particular 
passages, to the special student of any one thinker. It is here 
perhaps that the chief value—certainly the practical usefulness— 
of the book lies. In this reference too the portions which form 
absolutely irrelevant digressions become as valuable as the pages 
dealing more or less directly with the questions at issue. Other 
or greater commendation cannot unfortunately be given. 


) ae 4 


' Upon this special point, one surely in the main, if Dr. Stirling’s con- 
tention be true, of nomenclature merely, he is specially emphatic. Cf. p. 
39: “ Nevertheless, I say, too, that the whole of philosophy that deserves 
the name sinee Kant is so absolutely due to Kant that 1t can properly 
and comprehensively receive no other name than his. Fichte has worked, 
Schelling has worked, Hegel has worked—each of them has worked, no 
one of them has worked but—in the quarry of Kant. There is no product 
in Fichte, there is no product in Schelling, there is no product in Hegel, 
that is not to be named—Kantian. Fichte’s philosophy, Schelling’s philo- 
sophy, Hegel’s philosophy—each of these, in accurate and precise name, 
is Kantian philosophy. And with Kant and these we have in modern 
times all—all that is capital ;—gratefully counting in, as well, an intro- 
ductory few, and leaving prattle individually to the irresponsible rest.” 

Uf. also p. 379. ‘* We get sight here of another very important point, 
this, that Hegel may be held to have given in the end the name of Kantian 
Philosophy to the whole general movement that culminated in hiniself. 
And that is the truth.” 
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The proof of the first part of his thesis is given, summarily, on 
page 417, by Dr. Stirling himself :— 


There can no Supreme Being be, but that must to Himself say J: | 
Am Toat I Am. 

Man, again, it is said, is made ‘‘ after the likeness ” of God: ‘a man 
is the image and glory of God”’. 

It is the very heart of the Christian Religion that the Infinite God, 
become Finite, is a Man. 

And Man is J. Even by the privilege of having been made like unto 
God, Man is I. 

It is that that he has of God in him. 

So, then, even to realise the privilege—even to realise the /—for that 
it is, that he is here. 

We are sent here to think. 

To realise /—that is the purpose, and that is the history of the 
universe. 


Of the cogency of this reasoning each reader must judge for 
himself. It is obvious, however, that the two parts of the thesis 
are not really parts of one thesis at all. They form distinct ques- 
tions belonging to distinct departments of scientific inquiry. No. 
2 is largely historical and demands a book to itself under the 
general heading, History of Philosophy. No. 1 belongs totally and 
entirely to Metaphysics. It has nothing to do with the relations, 
philosophic or otherwise, of Hegel and Schelling as such, nor is it 
easy to quite forgive Dr. Stirling for adding to the inherent diffi- 
culty of the problem other difficulties due to a style of treatment 
gratuitously exasperating. 


W. H. FArrRBROTHER. 
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The Theetetus of Plato: a Translation with an Introduction. By 
S. W. Dypg, D.Se., Professor of Mental Philosophy, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1899. 
Pp. viil., 173. 


Tur Theetetus is probably more read by ordinary students of philosophy, 
who have little Greek, than any other dialogue of Plato, except the 
Republic. The present volume seems to be intended mainly for students 
of this type. The introduction supplies an explanation of the side of 
Plato’s thought that is represented in the Thewxtetus, and throughout 
the translation the Greek equivalents of the more important philosophical 
terms are given, so that the most superficial student cannot altogether 
avoid direct contact with the original. 

The introduction occupies nearly half of the volume, and consists of 
four chapters. 

The first chapter contains a clear and interesting account of Plato’s 
style and method. I have noted only one point in it as open to serious 
question. Acddexros is hardly the right word to emphasise as the techni- 
cal term for Plato’s method, and it is positively misleading to say that 
this word ‘ was used by Plato as the name of the science built up from the 
lower sciences gradually ’ (p. 5). 

The second and third chapters are the part of the introduction that has 
most connexion with the Thextetus. They contain a discussion of the 
views of Protagoras and his followers, and of Plato’s criticism of these 
views. The account of Protagoras’s political opinions strikes one as 
especially good. Perhaps on the whole Prof. Dyde tends to ascribe too 
definite a theory to Protagoras. It is doubtful if we ought to talk of the 
‘philosophy ’ of Protagoras at all. As to the Protagoreans, Prof. Dyde’s 
view is that ‘the phrase “disciples of Protagoras” may of necessity 
have been used by Plato with a comprehensiveness sufticient to include 
Antisthenes and Aristippus as well as the more direct followers of the 
Sophist’. Perhaps Prof. Dyde makes hardly enough allowance for the 
possibility that some of the views expressed in the Thextetus may not 
have been held by any one. There is no reason why Plato should not 
develop current tendencies or suggestions, just to see the result of stating 
them in an extreme form. 

The fourth chapter is on the whole the most important part of the 
introduction. It contains an excellent summary of the later develop- 
ments of Plato’s metaphysics, especially as represented in the Sophist. 

To turn now to the appended translation of the Thextetus. The 
practice to which I have already referred of giving the Greek equivalents 
of technical terms is obviously excellent. The precise principle followed 
by Prof. Dyde is not very clear. He seems to give the Greek word even 
when it is not used in a technical sense, partly perhaps to indicate that 
Plato’s philosophical terms were not completely fixed. On the whole, 
however, the result is good : the Greek equivalent is given us neither too 
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often nor too seldom. But, unfortunately, it is impossible to speak 
favourably of the translation itself. It has no special merits, and a 
comparison of it with Jowett’s translation results altogether in favour 
of the latter. In many passages it is clearly inaccurate. ‘Shall’ and 
‘will’ are often interchanged: for instance, to take one example out of 
many, ‘I shall try to explain’ (146 p) should be ‘I will try to explain’, 
No doubt errors of this kind are trivial; but they are rather annoying. 
3ut graver mistakes occur : for instance (198 £), ‘ iearn again for himself 
(rap’ é€avrovd) what he knows’ should be ‘ from himself’, Another ex: unple 
is at 152 c, where the words aio @nots dpa Tov évros dei eoTw Kai awpevdes & as 
erioTnun ovca are translated ‘and perception of reality, since it is know- 
ledge, can never be false ° (cf. introduction, p. 25). At 189 a rather 
serious mistake occurs. ‘Thinking (Adyos) is "the soul’s havi ing a dialogue 
with itself over its own mental possessions.’ The Greek for thinking is 
of course S:avoetoOa. which occurs two lines before: and one would 
hardly guess that the Greek represented by ‘ over its own mental 
possessions’ is wept av dv axon. One’s confidence in the accuracy of 
the translation is further shaken by the carelessness with which the 
Greek is printed, especially in the matter of accents. It may be that the 
author holds that accents in general are a mere superstition, and utterly 
unimportant. But if they are to be printed at all they ought to be 
printed correctly. There are errors or misprints of this kind in the 
introduction and translation on pages 22 (three), 25, 29 (two), 38, 39, 77, 
92, 99 (two), 139, 144, 155. 

A word about the general design of the work may be added in con- 
clusion. On the one hand, the introduction does not give a complete 
exposition of the Thextetus, for it contains no reference to the discussion 
of the third hypothesis (émusrnun = d0€a ddnOys pera Aoyov): on the other, 
much of it is more directly concerned with other dialogues than with the 
Thextetus ; for instance, the fourth chapter deals almost entirely with 
the Sophist. Hence one is inclined to ask whether there is sutticient 
reason for prefixing the introduction to a translation of the Thewxtetus 
in particular. Two suggestions might be offered. One is that the intro- 
duction might be expanded and made more general, and the translation 
omitted. The other is that a translation of the Sophist might be added 
and the introduction made more strictly relevant to the two dialogues. 
The former course seems preferable, and by adopting it Prof. Dyde would 
undoubtedly confer a benefit on students of Plato. 


History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dr. W. Wi1npetBanp. Authorised 
English Translation by Hersert Ernest Cusumay, Ph.D. From 
the Second German Edition. 


Professor Windelband’s Geschichte d. Alten Philosophie has already won 
a place for itself in Germany. There is probably no other text-book that 
combines in an equal degree the merits of condensed erudition and fulness 
of reference to the literature of the subject in Germany with freshness of 
treatment and general readableness. In sending forth the second edition 
from which the translation is made the author is therefore justified in 
wishing for it that “it may continue to fulfil its task : to solicit friends 
appreciative of a noble cause, to preserve alive the consciousness of the 
imperishable worth which the creations of Greek thought possess for all 
human culture”. On the occasion of its appearance in an E nglish (though 
a fearfully Germanised) dress it will be sufficient to indicate one or two 
of the points in which Dr. Windelband departs from some of the older 
standard histories of philosophy. 
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One of the chief features of the earlier part of the work is the broad 
separation that is made between Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans—the 
moral and religious reformer of the middle of the sixth century and the 
school of philosophers identified with a particular method of speculation 
upon the great problem of metaphysics as it was left by Parmenides 
and Heraclitus at the end of the fifth. This is a distinction which only 
requires to be stated to be accepted. 

Another important change (for which English readers have been pre- 
pared by Professor Burnet’s treatment of the subject) is the separation of 
Leucippus, whose existence Windelband does not think it necessary to 
vindicate against the Epicureans, from Democritus. While it is necessary 
to give the earlier thinker the credit of originating the theory of the atoms 
and of the existence of the void it is highly doubtful whether the detailed 
application of the theory in explaining the origin of qualitative distinctions 
is earlier than the latter half of the fifth century. On the other hand, it 
is quite certain that the theory of knowledge founded upon it together 
with the ethical interpretations presupposes a later strain of thought. It 
is, therefore, right that while Leucippus has his place assigned to him 
among the physical philosophers of the first period Democritus should 
appear as one of the leaders of the great philosophical movement which 
succeeded the period of the Enlightenment. It is indeed impossible to 
represent Democritus the Abderite as a part of Greek (which by this time 
was Attic) philosophy in the same sense as his junior contemporary Plato 
—his own reported words, 7AGor eis "AOjvas Kai ovris pe eyvxev, being 
significant in this respect—yet his works were perfectly familiar to Aris- 
totle, whose philosophy is best understood as an attempt to embrace in 
a higher form of unity the materialistic and the teleological account of 
the world represented respectively by his two great predecessors. 

Another interesting innovation is the inclusion of “* Patristics” as part 
of ancient philosophy. For this, too, there is much to be said. The 
Gnostics made a real contribution to previous thought in their con- 
ception of a philosophy of history, and may thus be regarded as having 
supplemented the history of philosophy in an important detail. It may, 
moreover, be claimed that the whole movement of Christian philosophy 
of which Gnosticism was a part is best understood as an attempt parallel 
both in time and motive with Neoplatonism to overcome the dualism 
which had been inherited from the golden age,—-the difference being 
that while Neoplatonism conceived of the reconciliation between God 
and the world under the form of the ecstatic vision of the individual soul 
Christian philosophy represented it as a cosmic process of redemption. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this is really an improvement on the 
older arrangement. ‘There is, of course, continuity in thought. Without 
it there could be no history of philosophy. But it is questionable whether 
anything is gained by postponing the beginning of Christian and medieval 
philosophy to the fourth century after the historical events in which it 
rose began to operate in speculation. 

Minor points on which Windelband differs from older authorities will 
be found in his treatment of familiar controversies. He accepts the 
Philebus as undoubtedly genuine, classing it as one of the chief teleo- 
logical works of Plato, while at the same time he rejects the Parmenides 
as the work probably of ‘ an older member of the Platonic circle’. Both 
the Sophist and the Politicus are condemned, the latter for the some- 
what unconvincing reasons that its teaching is incompatible with that of 
the Republic, and that it is unlikely that Plato should have tried to treat 
the same problem in two books. The treatment of the vods ra@nrixds, in 
general agreement with Trendelenburg, as the unity of all the lower 
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faculties, and thus a mediating principle between the animal and the 
rational soul, is an interesting attempt to close up the fissures which 
Zeller and others have found in the Aristotelian account of human 
reason. 

The translation leaves much to be desired. It does not read like 
inglish: in particular, barbarisms like ‘ antipode,’ ‘ artifact,’ ‘inhar- 
mony,’ ‘ dieretic’ (does ‘ fullblooded Athenian’ mean an Athenian alder- 
man or merely a full Athenian citizen?) call for protest. It sometimes 
obscures the sense where clearness is most important, as in the condensed 
account of the atomic vortex on page 164, of dpovnois on page 284. The 
translator adds a bibliography of English books on ancient philosophy, 
for which we are grateful so far as it goes. But are Mill’s Hssays and 
Discussions, Green’s Works, sufficient reference under the heads of Plato 
and Aristotle, and why are Nettleship’s Lectures and Remains omitted 
under the former, and the names of Grant, Stewart and Newman under 
the latter ? 

J. H. Murrumap. 


Kvolution. By Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D. Litt. [“ The Churchman’s 
Library.”] London: Methuen & Co., 1900. Pp. 301. 


Mr. Jevons tractate on Evolution is as spirited and crisp as anything 
that has come from the pen of that ready writer. To follow him, how- 
ever, in describing it as an ‘essay in philosophy’ (Preface) is no easy 
matter, if the word ‘philosophy’ is to retain its time-honoured associa- 
tions. Such relative depth and comprehensiveness as are compatible 
with a merely popular handling of his theme are perhaps to be recog- 
nised in his work ; and undoubtedly “The Churchman’s Library” is the 
richer by a most handy instrument for certain purposes of defensive 
criticism. On the other hand the serious student of philosophy is likely 
to find himself out of patience with the book, if he insist on trying it by 
his own rigorous standard of Thorough. For one thing, its literary 
horizon, so to speak, is foggy to a degree. A certain evolutionary 
philosophy as distinct from evolutionary science is designated by the 
help of some bold and drastic touches as the object of attack-—a 
philosophy that by the very form of its presentation at the hands of Mr. 
Jevons is convicted of being self-contradictory, in that it is shown to 
fluctuate between the opposite poles of (? Spencerian) optimism and 
Huxleian pessimism. Now I do not wish to suggest that the presenta- 
tion is in any important respect unfair. It were sounder method, how- 
ever, to have kept the processes of catching and of cooking the hare 
more rigidly apart. Inthe next place the attack is conducted on lines 
that are primarily dialectical (in the Aristotelian sense). The argument 
consists in a series of ad hominem retorts upon the positivist and 
agnostic. Mechanism is confronted with Teleology, Determinism with 
the fact of our consciousness of Freedom, the faith of the man of science 
in his assumptions with the faith of the religious man in his. But 
throughout the false elenchus seems to prevail—‘On your principles 
half the universe is left unexplained, argal mine explain it all’; unless 
the inconsistent account given of Free Will, wherein it is represented 
as at once a combination of conditions and a condition by the side of the 
rest be taken as providing the cosmic solvent needed. Not that 
philosophy may not under certain circumstances adopt a purely critical 
and negative attitude. The attitude of Mr. Jevons, however, as gauged 
by his literary manner, is positive toa degree. Yet this tone of dogmatic 
assurance is not in keeping with the sketchiness of his constructive 
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doctrine. Perhaps it is his constant appeal to “common sense” and 
“the common faith of mankind” that has betrayed him into aposiopesis, 
the reader being expected to supply the missing context out of his inner 
being. Meanwhile, so far as the “realism of common sense” which he 
professes is formally expounded, the theory would seem as confused as 
it is certainly confusing. The objective reality of our ideals is no 
inference, he maintains, but a matter of direct apprehension. Yet it is 
also maintained that it is by an assumption, an act of faith, that we 
apprehend our apprehension to be correct. Nor again does his “ realism” 
attempt to bridge save by flights of language the ‘ugly black ditch’ that 
separates the fact of the “permanent self-identical and independent” 
existence of the Ideal from the fact of its development in us—its “ pro- 
gressive revelation in and to man”. Allusion is indeed made to ‘the 
perfect revelation in Christ”. But if this mean ‘of Christ in us,’ then 
here is sheer inconsistency. If not, then Christianity falls into line with 
the Totemism of another of Mr. Jevons’ works as having no higher 
validity in respect to doctrinal content than such as may happen to be 
adjudged thereto by the confessedly partial intuitions of Mr. Jevons and his 
readers. Thus in the end we appear to be left immersed in an esthetic, 
moral and religious relativism, tempered by a faith in some abstract 
principle, a That divorced from its What, call we it objective will or God. 
Truly the evolutionary agnostic might indulge in the thrill of conversion 
at so small a cost to his intellectual self-respect. 
R. R. Marerv. 


History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucten Ltyy-Bruut, 
Maitre de Conférences in the Sorbonne, Professor in the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co. Pp. x., 500. 


Beginning with Descartes and concluding with a rapid survey of con- 
temporary speculation, Prof. Lévy-Bruhl places before us in a series 
of lucid and precise summaries the opinions of the leading French 
thinkers during the last three centuries. The impression left is that 
France, to which the world owes such great gifts in the special depart- 
ments of knowledge, has not given it any theory, at once original and 
widely influential, of being, of knowledge, or of conduct. This compara- 
tive sterility is no doubt due to the rivalry of a vast theological system 
based not on reason but on authority, and having to be reckoned with at 
every step. Descartes and his immediate successors are more or less 
apologists of the prevailing faith, the philosophes of the eighteenth 
century are more or less its assailants, the numerous schools of thought 
that have competed with one another since the Restoration, while sub- 
sisting for the most part on foreign ideas, keep its pretensions constantly 
in sight. 

What gives French philosophy a national character is, as the author 
well shows in his last chapter, not a doctrine but a method. Perhaps in 
this respect he attributes rather too much importance to the initiative of 
Descartes; but he is fully justified in observing that the Cartesian teach- 
ing “co-operated with the tendency of the national temperament” (p. 
477). This method, whatever may be the cause of its prevalence, is at 
once logical and popular. Many French thinkers have had a mathe- 
matical training, and all have been influenced by the spirit of geometry. 
Hence their love of clear ideas and their passion for deducing multi- 
tudinous consequences from a single principle. And they have also 
addressed themselves to mankind at large, to all rational beings rather 
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than to a select class—another motive for studying clearness and 
simplicity of style, and also a motive for pushing their theories to practi- 
cal conclusions. <A foreign critic may observe that this boasted French 
clearness has often been too dearly purchased by the sacrifice of com- 
prehensiveness and subtlety; that the appeal to a popular audience 
has, so far, not won a verdict for pure philosophic truth; and that the 
philosophies of England and Germany are proving at least as rich in 
practical results as the philosophy of France. 

Prof. Lévy-Bruhl has appended a very useful bibliography to his work ; 
but it does not quite compensate for the total absence of references at the 
bottom of his pages. One would like to know where Descartes says that 
“the existence of the thinking mind, far from being dependent on any 
other existing thing, is the essential condition of every other existence 
conceivable to us’’ (p. 20). Is not this confounding the causa essendi 
with the causa cognoscendi ? And was Pascal really so ignorant as to 
fancy that the Epicureans were represented by Montaigne (p. 89)? In 
the celebrated conversation with M. de Saci the name of Epicurus does 
not once occur, and Montaigne is throughout regarded with perfect 
accuracy as a representative sceptic. Something more, too, might have 
been made of what it is the special task of histories of philosophy to 
elucidate—the debts of philosophers to their predecessors. We hear 
nothing of what Rousseau owed to Hobbes and Locke; nor is it men- 
tioned that Comte’s law of the three stages had been clearly formulated 
more than seventy years earlier by Turgot. Indeed, Prof. Lévy-Bruhl, 
while giving prominence to thinkers of less importance, has not a word 
to spare for the two lectures in which Turgot, according to Cousin, 
“created the philosophy of history ”. 

In conclusion a word of recognition must be given to the translation, 
the work of Miss G. Coblence: it reads almost like an original composi- 
tion. 

ALFRED W. BENNY. 


A Study of Lapses. By H. Hrata Bawpen, A.M. Psychological 
Review, Monograph Supplements, vol. iii. No. 4 (whole No. 14), 
April, 1900. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. iv., 122. 


An excellent study of the conditions and characters of lapses of tongue 
and pen. Mr. Bawden starts by emphasising the fact that he is here 
concerned with automatic rather than voluntary mental processes, for 
the lapse can be conscious not as process but only as a product due to 
confusion or conflict in ‘ fringe ’-processes. Hence the vagueness of intro- 
spective description of its conditions. In general these conditions are 
(1) fatigue, in a very wide sense ; (2) conflict or coalescence ; and physio- 
logically the explanation of the lapse can only be widely given as neural 
mal-co-ordination, such as is at the base of certain forms of aphasia and 
agraphia. The division of lapses into sensory-motor (in imitation) and 
ideo-motor is next discussed and put aside as unfruitful ; the principles 
of division first adopted are into (1) oral and graphic, (2) verbal and 
literal. Oral may be subdivided into visual-vocal and auditory-vocal ; 
graphic into visual-manual and auditory-manual; but in practice it is 
found that the common mechanism of speech is auditory-kinesthetic, 
and that of writing visual-kinesthetic, the other types being rare. The 
verbal-literal distinction is adopted for practical convenience only ; the 
length of a word is never the chief determinant of the lapse. The psycho- 
logical unit is a unit of meaning, and this is never constant but shifts and 
varies from a letter to a paragraph. Now errors follow the meaning. In 
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a word or in a sentence certain letters or words come to staid for the 
whole, so that within these limits changes and exchanges may take place 
without shaking the meaning. This brings to light the distinction between 
pure word-idea and meaning-idea ; the former is usually in terms of visual 
or auditory imagery, whilst the imagery of the latter must be kinesthetic. 
Auditory or visual sensibility may be impaired without loss of ability to 
interpret meaning ; but loss of kinesthetic sensations must involve 
inability to interpret. (Surely this ‘must’ is too emphatic, even though 
supported by pathological evidence of a negative kind; at any rate con- 
tradictory observations have been more than once recorded.) 

There follows a very valuable treatment of lapses as examples of 
assimilation. Three laws of verbal assimilation are stated : (1) Errors 
are due to the breaking up of an habitual association, but tend to take 
familiar (significative) forms. (2) Adjacent similars tend to conflict and 
coalesce. (3) The most vivid and exciting forms tend most to break 
up the habitual process. On the basis of the first law—the interference 
of attention with habit—lapses may be classified as persistent (e.g., 
‘ballot-bax’) and anticipatory (‘to shut’s one mouth’). Lastly, lapses 
are classified as cases of coalescence—(1) by substitution—ellipsis, trans- 
position, or substitution proper—the common mark of the class being the 
expulsion of one element; (2) by modification and coalition of the elements 
involved—e.g., exchanges. 

A few suggestions for a psychology of the Ludicrous close this very 
careful monograph. Tables of examples are given throughout, drawn 
partly from experiment and partly from ordinary life. It should be added 
that the author would welcome further data. 


T. Lovepay. 


Dreams of a Spirit Seer Illustrated by Dreams of Metaphysics. By 
IMMANUEL Kant. ‘Translated by EMANUEL F. Gorrwitz. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Frank SEwALL. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein ; New York : The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv., 162. 


Once upon a time Immanuel Kant was extravagant enough to pay the 
prodigious suin of £7 for a copy of Swedenborg’s Arcana Celestia. 
His motives in so doing have never been fully cleared up. It would 
seem, however, that being at that time, under the influence of Hume, 
more open than before (or after) to empirical evidence, he had been 
impressed by some hearsay stories about Swedenborg’s supranormal 
powers, and had taken considerable pains (unsuccessfully) to obtain first 
hand accounts of them. After being disappointed in his purchase, Kant 
next seems to have conceived the happy thought of revenging himself, 
and perhaps recovering his outlay, by reviewing it in what appeared to him 
a popular and facetious style. The result was the somewhat enigmatical 
pamphlet under consideration, which his admirers have agreed to describe 
as a wonderfully witty satire both on metaphysics and on spirit-seeing. 
A more dispassionate criticism would perhaps point out on the one 
hand that transplantation into East Prussian soil had not markedly 
facilitated the flow of Kant’s hereditary endowment of Scotch humour, 
and on the other, that the whole argument is such a jumble that its point 
is by no means clear. Accordingly it is not surprising that Mr. Sewall 
should have had it. translated in order to bring out the debt (over and 
above the £7 paid) which Kant, in his opinion, owes to Swedenborg. He 
seems to make out a plausible case for tracing to this questionable source 
several Kantian notions that have always vexed his students, ¢.g., the 
mundus intelligibilis, and the knack (so necessary to free beings) of living 
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in two worlds at once. For the rest the reader will find here mention 
of most of the commonplaces, pro and con, by which the dialectical 
discussion of ‘ spirit-seeing ’ has been carried on to this day. 


F. C. S. Scuriurr. 


The Making of Character: Some Educational Aspects of Ethics. By 
Joux MacCunn. Cambridge: University Press, 1900. Pp. vii., 226. 


Prof. MacCunn’s contribution to the Cambridge Series for Schools and 
Training Colleges is written with admirable lucidity, scholarship and 
good taste, and with a keen generous interest in the important subject of 
which it treats. The main divisions of the work deal with congenital 
endowment, educative influences, sound judgment, and self-development 
combined with self-control. The treatment is not sketchy, but a great 
range of ethical topics is handled with sententious brevity. The author 
points out that the end of moral education is to produce sound moral 
judgment, and it is in dealing with this central topic that the author 
shows most plainly his capacity as a philosopher and student of educa- 
tion. 


Government or Human Evolution. Part i., Justice. By Epmonp 
Keuiy. London: Longmans, 1900. Pp. xv., 360. 


This is a book of very little value. The preface promises well by stating 
that the work “is not the result of mere theoretical speculation, but 
rather of a particular experience in practical politics,” to wit, an attempt 
to break the Tammany influence in New York municipal politics. This 
led the author to a study of Justice, which, in the end, he defines mainly 
by its contrast to Nature. ‘If the inequalities, the capriciousness and 
the cruelty of Nature be regarded as making up injustice, human justice 
is the effort of man to repair the injustice, or rather inequality, of Nature.” 
The author’s whole argument amounts to nothing more than Huxley’s 
famous opposition between the moral conditions of society and natural 
competition. His prolix statement is encumbered with much inaccurate 
erudition and disfigured by a slipshod journalistic style. For the erudition 
we may quote the statement that “ Ulpian, fatally attracted by the obvious 
significance of the word natural, inserted a definition of natural rights 
into the Institutes of Justinian” ; for the style we may instance the 
quaint remark that “Socrates turned his back upon Nature in order to 
concentrate it upon man ” 


Des Indes « la Plantte Mars. Etude sur un cas de somnambulisme 
avec glossolalic. Par TH. FLournoy, Prof. de Psychologie 4 la 
Faculté des Sciences de Université de Genéve. Paris: F. Alcan; 
Genéve: Eggimann et Cie. 1900. Pp. xii, 418. 


The title of Prof. Flournoy’s volume, though well fitted to attract the 
popular attention which his interesting and well-written treatise well 
deserves and will undoubtedly receive (it is already in its second edition), 
hardly suggests its real character. It is in reality a thoroughly scientific, 
careful, candid and judicious study of a most interesting case of ‘medium- 
ship,’ which throws a flood of light on this and many allied subjects of 
psychological inquiry, and will rank high among the all-too-few classical 
treatises in a fruitful field which has too long been abandoned to the 
pullulations of superstition. 
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The ‘medium’ in question, who for purposes of publication is dubbed 
“ Mademoiselle Smith,” the daughter of a Genevese mother and a Hun- 
garian father, is some thirty years of age and in perfect health, physical 
and mental, showing no trace of abnormality except in respect to the 
trances and hallucinations of her mediumship. She earns her living as 
an employée in a responsible position of a large shop in Geneva, working 
nearly eleven hours a day almost all the year round. In the winter of 
1891-2 some friends introduced her into a spiritist circle, where it was 
soon discovered that she possessed gifts of ‘mediumship’ of a remark- 
able kind. Prof. Flournoy first met her towards the end of 1894, and 
has since then kept her continuously under observation, and preserved the 
most amicable relations with her and her friends, although he has not 
succeeded so far in convincing her or them that the spiritistic inter- 
pretation of her phenomena is unnecessary. It should be mentioned that 
the development of her trances and of the dream lives she exhibits in 
them is posterior to her acquaintance with Prof. Flournoy, and that he 
regards it as possible that his influence may have contributed to the 
‘somnambulistic’ form which her mediumship has now assumed. He 
further states emphatically that her intelligence and character are high, 
that her action is entirely disinterested, and that she has offered him 
every facility for the study of her case, the chief features of which are as 
follows :-— 

A secondary personality, which calls itself Leopold and acts as her 
‘spirit guide,’ manifests itself by table-tilting and automatic writing, and 
during her trances by various methods of signalling, concurrently with 
the dream impersonations to be mentioned. Leopold, who alleges him- 
self to have been Cagliostro, and speaks through his medium’s vocal 
organs with a deep voice and an Italian accent, inspires her with salutary 
hallucinations, jealously watches over and directs her, but is by no means 
coextensive with her normal personality (p. 114). He knows many 
things of which the latter is ignorant, but remains in ignorance of many 
incidents of her personal life. In general his impersonation of Cagliostro 
is plausible, but his handwriting, though very different from ‘ Mdlle. 
Smith’s,’ is not very like Cagliostro’s, and (like her) he appears to be 
ignorant of Italian, ingeniously excusing himself on the ground that Prof. 
Flournoy would explain his use of it as a subconsciously recorded 
memory of Italian spoken in the medium’s presence. 

In addition to Leopold ‘ Mdlle. Smith’ possesses a repertoire of no less 
than three dream lives. In the first of these she travels to Mars, 
describes and depicts 1ts scenery, and converses with and listens to a 
variety of personages who are denizens of that interesting planet. Need- 
less to say, the statements made are not capable of verification, and the 
astronomical value of the description is more than doubtful. Psycho- 
logically, however, the Martian impersonation is important as affording 
an observable example of the invention of a fairly copious language and 
script, which occurs coherently and consistently in connexion with the 
‘Martian’ trances. Prof. Flournoy shows most instructively that though 
its vocabulary shows no resemblance to French (the only language 
‘ Malle. Smith’ knows in her normal life), yet its grammatical and syntac- 
tical structure is essentially French. 

In her second dream life ‘ Mdlle. Smith’s’ imagination goes back to the 
time when she was Marie Antoinette, and plays the queen with the 
utmost vivacity and impressiveness. Again a distinct handwriting (not, 
however, identitiable with that of the historical queen) characterises this 
impersonation, in which two of the members of the circle are recognised 
as Philippe Egalité and the old Marquis de Mirabeau. Evidentially, how- 
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ever, this impersonation is weak; Prof. Flournoy declares that though 
as good as or better than a play, it is “the least extraordinary of the 
subliminal creations of Mdlle. Smith from the point of view of lovers of 
the supranormal ”’. 

On the other hand, the third dream must be considered remarkable 
even by the most exacting. In it ‘ Mdlle. Smith’ acts scenes (including 
a suttee) from her life as Simandini, an Arab girl, who in 1401 was the 
eleventh but beloved wife of Sivrouka Nayaka, a Hindu Rajah of 
Kanara, on the Malabar coast (now reincarnated as Prof. Flournoy him- 
self!), who built the fortress of Tchandraguiri. The verification of 
this historical information (due to ‘ Leopold’) is rendered very difficult 
by our almost entire ignorance of the history of Southern India at the 
time mentioned. Nevertheless, Prof. Flournoy has discovered an obscure 
old French history of India, which states that the fortress of Tchandra- 
guiri was built in 1401 by the Jain Rajah Sivrouka Nayaka. Of this 
history he believes only two copies to exist in Geneva, and though it is 
extremely unlikely that ‘Mdlle. Smith’ should ever have got hold of 
either, he supposes that her subliminal consciousness must somehow 
have obtained cognisance of this passage, and constructed the whole 
dream on this foundation. Nor do the wonders of this Hindu impersona- 
tion stop here: ‘Mdlle. Smith’ not only acts the part of an Oriental 
woman with perfect and dramatic propriety (a thing in itself not easy), 
but she also talks abundantly in a strange tongue, which it is very 
difficult for the bystanders to take down (the phonograph was tried, but 
proved impracticable)! It has nevertheless been determined that it has 
distinctly an Indian appearance (e.g., the sound of ‘f’ does not occur 
in it), and contains many words which the savants consulted recognised 
as Sanscrit, and which seemed to be appropriate to the scenes enacted, 
Furthermore, ‘ Mdlle. Smith,’ in her automatic writing, occasionally intro- 
duces stray letters from the Devanagari alphabet in place of their French 
equivalents. Prof. Flournoy infers from this that she must subcon- 
sciously have received, and still possess, a visual impression of this 
script. Again, it is a curious coincidence that the scene of her dream 
should be placed in the one part of India into which there has been a 
considerable Arab immigration, whose descendants (the Moplahs) still 
form a distinct section of the population. As against this may be set the 
improbability that a Moslem girl would be married (except by capture) 
to a Hindu rajah, and that she should be unable to remember any Arabic 
while remembering so much ‘ Sanscrit’. It is true that ‘ Mdlle. Smith’ 
did once produce an Arabic text, but Prof. Flournoy succeeded in show- 
ing that her family doctor once adorned his description of a tour in 
Algiers, which he distributed among his friends, with Arabic texts, one of 
which was that produced by ‘ Mdlle. Smith,’ although neither she nor her 
family appeared ever to have heard of this procedure. In this manner 
what might easily have been taken as a convincing and conclusive proof 
of the truth of reincarnation and all it implies reduces itself under Prof. 
Flournoy’s skilful manipulation into a possible extension of ‘ Mdlle. 
Smith’s’ subliminal consciousness. Still enough remains to induce 
reflexion in the most callous sceptic, and to render further explanation 
or verification highly desirable.' 


' Prof. A. A. Macdonell tells me that the words recorded all seem to be 
Sanscrit, with nothing Dravidian about their appearance (the Kanarese 
vernacular is Dravidian). Moreover though it is generally not possible 
to determine their grammatical form or to construe the sentences, the 
words always seem to be appropriate to the supposed situation. He 
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Turning to other forms of ‘mediumship’ Prof. Flournoy finds that the 
evidence for ‘ physical phenomena’ in connexion with ‘ Mdlle. Smith’ is 
scanty and not convincing: that for telepathy is better, but not striking: 
while of the clairvoyance or ‘lucidity’ said to have been observed it 
proved impossible to get satisfactory records. On the other hand, ob- 
jects she had lost were often recovered by ‘ Mdlle. Smith’ in a striking 
manner (a fact, however, which could easily be explained by subconscious 
memory), while some of the cases of apparent ‘ spirit-identity’ are very 
curious. In fact, if cases as extraordinary as that of the Syndic Chau- 
montet and the Curé Burnier (pp. 406-411), or as that of Mdlle. Vignier, 
were recorded by the dozen instead of singly, it would be difticult for 
those who have an open mind on the subject at all to resist the con- 
viction that the spiritistic interpretation was less improbable than the 
theory of latent inemories and curious coincidences would become under 
the cumulative strain of a streain of such instances. As it is, Prof. 
Flournoy’s explanation just preserves its credit. 

Altogether it is I trust evident even from the above summary that 
Prof. Flournoy’s medium well deserved the study he has bestowed upon 
her, and that her case has greatly extended our knowledge of the nature 
and capacities of the subliminal consciousness. Of course it must be 
taken for granted that the medium acted in good faith, and was not en- 
gaged in a conscious, elaborate and systematic imposture, aided and 
abetted by confederates either in her family or among her spiritist 
friends, who helped her to ‘get up’ her most remarkable effects. That 
this possibility is wholly excluded Prof. Flournoy appears to be quite 
confident, but such confidence can never be transferred in its integrity 
to a reader who has not observed the case himself. And it does not 
appear that detectives were ever used to watch the medium, as in Mrs. 
Piper’s case. Nevertheless ‘Mdlle. Smith’s’ case also produces a strong 
impression of genuineness, at least upon the present reviewer, who is per- 
haps unduly influenced by the close analogy between her ‘automatisms’ 
and those of a case in his own family which he observed many years ago 
ep. S.P.R. Proceedings, No. 11, p. 216 f.). In both cases considerable 
success was attained in tracing the sources of the supranormal informa- 
tion automatically conveyed, though as Prof. Flournoy’s case is in every 
respect more remarkable, it is no wonder that his explanations only attain 
a lesser degree of completeness. On the other hand it is no use blinking 
the fact that the ‘ scientific’ explanations also are not wholly satisfactory. 
They neither account for the persistence with which such cases assume 
a spiritistic form, nor do they supply a principle to account for the 
selection of recondite and pseudo-evidential memories in lieu of those 
which ordinary paths of association would naturally reproduce. We 
may freely grant that the spiritist interpretation, in all cases so far 
recorded, falls short of complete cogency; but so does the subliminal 
memory theory. And an uncomfortable feeling remains that the dif- 
ferences between them are fast becoming quantitative only; if certain 
types of incident, of which there have now been recorded a considerable 
number, occur with more than a certain frequency the spiritist (or some 
equivalent) interpretation might easily become inevitable; if not, we 
can continue to explain them away with Prof. Flournoy. The final 
decision, of course, must rest with more investigation: beyond this it is 


points out however that neither at the period alleged nor at any other 
would women know Sanscrit, and considers that the general type of 
‘Simandini’s’ utterances is suggestive of memories of examples out of 
a Sanserit grammar. 
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hardly safe to go at present. Still two inferences are perhaps safe; 
the first that the spiritistic interpretation put upon phenomena like 
these by the observers first confronted with them was by no means 
the part of gratuitous folly, and that, so far from having a right to 
contemn the spiritists, science in reality owes them a debt of gratitude 
for drawing attention to facts which were displeasing to a poweriul 
combination of diverse prejudices; the second, that between the ex- 
tremes of uncritical superstition and dogmatic prejudice the critical 
methods of the Psychical Research Society form the mean path which 
leads to truth and comprehension. And it speaks volumes for Prof. 
Flournoy’s tact that in spite of the bias against spiritism to which 
he very candidly and properly confesses (pp. 388-391), he should have 
found it possible to work harmoniously with those who have taken the 
trouble to discover the phenomena whose scientific recognition is in 
question. If only the same could be said of all who are psychologists 
by the grace of some academic institution ! 

F.C. S. SCHILLER. 


Socrate. Par Cioprus Prat, Professeur 4 l’école des Carmes. Paris : 
Félix Alcan. 


This is the first volume of a series entitled “ Les grands philosophes,” and 
it is written by the general editor, Dr. Clodius Piat. The prospectus of 
the series shows that it will be essentially Catholic in character. Apart 
from that, it is based on the view that there are in the history of philosophy 
certain dominating theories—théories maitresses—each of which is pre- 
pared by a long series of efforts, and each of which embodies a fundamental 
idea. This, once it is known, gains an imperishable influence. A volume 
is, therefore, to be devoted to the initiator of each of these theories, and 
its chief aim will be to exhibit the “radiation” of his influence through 
the past and the future. The series is not intended to be “ popular”; but 
the technical language of philosophy is not to be “abused,” the object 
being @humaniser de rechef la plus humaine des sciences. This will 
surprise those who imagine that Catholic teaching is indissolubly wedded 
to scholasticism. 

The present volume gives us an opportunity of judging how the general 
editor conceives his task. To begin with, as might be expected of a 
writer who has had more than one work crowned by the French Academy, 
he has given us a fine piece of prose. It is no vulgar writer who can 
make a sentence like this : “ Lorsqu’on pousse la philosophie socratique 
jusqu’au déterminisme, c’est qu’on fait Phistoire d’autrui avec ses propres 
idées” (p. 163) ; or this: “ La plupart de leurs Vénus sont inconscientes ; 
et c’est pour cette raison qu’elles n’excitent pas les sens; l’absence de 
pensée leur tient lieu de pudeur” (p. 172). The excellence of the style 
makes it the more to be regretted that Dr. Piat shares the inability of his 
countrymen to spell Greek names with any degree of correctness. To 
English eyes at least, such things as Chronos (p. 6), Ménalippe (p. 13), 
Synope (p. 22), le Cosmos d Amipsias (p. 73), are blemishes. Also, it is 
not convenient to refer to Plato by means of “ Ed. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 
1891”. 

Coming to the matter of the book, we are glad to find that Dr. Piat is 
free from the prejudice that Socrates was a self-taught genius who was 
only influenced by the great intellectual movement of the preceding age 
through his polemic against the Sophists. We are apt to forget that the 
Socrates we know best, the Socrates of Plato and Xenophon, is a quarter 
of a century older than that other Socrates who was pilloried by Aris- 
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tophanes. It is all very well to say that Aristophanes was a comic poet, 
and it is quite certain that, if his portrait of Socrates had been accurate, 
it would not have been comic. But, on the other hand, if Socrates had 
always held himself aloof from cosmological speculations, the burlesque 
would have been too remote. As Cherephon has left no Wemorabilia 
we cannot know exactly what Socrates was doing when he was forty 
and Plato and Xenophon were babies; but we may be sure that Aristo- 
phanes knew, and that his audience knew too. There is no reason, then, 
to doubt the very circumstantial account of his intellectual development 
which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates in the Phaedo, and the 
ironical denials of the Apology, if read aright, confirm this view. It is 
quite in accordance with this that Dr. Piat accepts the interview with 
Parmenides and Zeno as a historical fact. I have shown elsewhere that 
the chronological difficulties that have been felt as to this are illusory,! 
and Dr. A. Patin has just come to the same conclusion on the same 
grounds.” 

The account given of the teaching of Socrates is distinguished by 
lucidity and sanity. Dr. Piat is not one of those who regard Xenophon 
as more trustworthy than Plato, though he is quite able to distinguish 
what is specially Platonic from what is Socratic. Socrates was conscious 
of a divine mission, and Dr. Piat is prepared to believe with him that the 
Sapordy ve really was divine. This makes his interpretation all the more 
sympathetic. The end of life, he taught, was Happiness, that is, the 
possession of the Good and the Beautiful, which, rightly understood, are 
one with the Useful. Happiness is to be secured by right action, but 
“Goodness is knowledge,” and there is nothing stronger than reason. 
The only way to make men better is by developing their reasoning power 
through dialectic. Here we have the paradox of Socrates and its solu- 
tion. His interest was above all ethical and practical, but his activity 
was entirely dialectical and speculative. No one seems to value knowledge 
less for its own sake, and yet no one sought it more exclusively or in a 
more disinterested way. If only we know, he held, right action follows 
as a matter of course. 

We see the effect of this when we look at the “ radiation” of Socratic 
thought through the future ; Dialectic did not, as Socrates had hoped, 
make men’s actions better; it hardly influenced them at all. But it did 
what Socrates never meant it to do—it gave birth to Greek philosophy. 
The paradox of Socrates repeated itself on a larger scale, and the theo- 
retical life gained the victory over the practical. The result was Scepticism 
in theory and Quietism in practice. Yet great ideas had been won, though 
they had no effect upon life. It was only when Christ appeared that 
a synthesis of those ideas began which gave them life and made them 
a principle of moral progress for the peoples. In ipso vita erat. 

These words, with which Dr. Piat concludes, are as it were the motto 
of the series. Some will think otherwise as to the historical connexion, 
and many will suspect the apologetic tendency thus openly confessed. 
The tendency is certainly there, but I have not been able to discover that, 
in the present volume, it has led to any perversion of historical truth. On 
the contrary, I doubt very much whether a more adequate or convincing 
portrait of Socrates has yet been drawn. 

JOHN Burnet. 


1 Barly Greek Philosophu, §§ 70, 129. 


2 Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit (Leipzig, 1899). 
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Les Philosophies négatives. Par Ernest Navinuk. Paris: Félix Alean, 
1900. Pp. 263. 


In the Introduction M. Naville indicates his conception of philosophy and 
its method. The task of philosophy is to discover the ultimate unity of 
things, or the supreme principle by which the facts of experience can be 
explained. M. Naville seems to imply that the ultimate unity must 
necessarily be that of a single principle. The method of philosophy is 
simply the method of science in general—the method of observation and 
hypothesis. But before the task of philosophical construction is under- 
taken it is advisable to examine certain theories, which, if accepted, would 
deter us from the attempt or make us abandon it in despair. Such theories 
are those of Scepticism and the Eclecticism which is only Scepticism 
in another form, of Positivism and Criticism, which limit all knowledge 
to the sphere of phenomena, of Traditionalism (scepticism in the interests 
of Revelation) and Mysticism, which deny the possibility of any rational 
metaphysic, and, finally, of Dualism, which refuses to entertain the notion 
of an ultimate reconciliation. In a series of essays, written in a clear, 
interesting, and popular way, M. Naville deals with these theories in 
turn, defining them, illustrating them from history, and suggesting their 
defects and incoherences. 

Perhaps the only essay that calls for particular notice is that on the 
Critical Philosophy, which is longer than the others and has a more 
special interest. To begin with, the inclusion of Kant among the “ nega- 
tive philosophies” is questionable, more especially as M. Naville fully 
recognises the constructive aspect of Kant’s philosophy. Of the various 
reasons advanced for this inclusion the principal seems to be the dualism 
or chasm which Kant is supposed to have opened up between science and 
morality, and here M. Naville seems to share in the misunderstandings 
and exaggerations which are frequent in connexion with this subject. 
Kant’s distinction between ‘scientific’ or theoretical knowledge and 
moral conviction is, after all, only the emphatic assertion of an obvious 
fact. “Il faut,” says M. Naville, “Il faut une tension d’esprit continuelle 
pour se rappeler que les affirmations les plus positives en ce qui concerne 
le monde spirituel ont pour l’auteur une certitude morale qui ne doit pas 
étre contestée, mais qui ne peut jamais se traduire en une certitude 
scientifique” (p. 176). But surely it needs no great “tension d’esprit” 
to remember that moral convictions are not the objects of a mathematical 
or physical demonstration. If one may judge from casual indications in 
this essay, M. Naville would seek to maintain in some form the method 
and conclusions of the old natural theology, and if that point of view be 
maintained it is naturally impossible to do full justice to Kant’s thought. 
Nor can M. Naville’s more special criticism of Kant’s moral theory be 
said to be free from misunderstandings. Thus it is objected against 
Kant’s ethical criterion that, ¢.g., a Corsican would make the duty of 
revenge universal. But, of course, it is not the private opinions merely 
of the Corsican, but his logical consistency, that is in question. Again, 
Kant is censured because he fails to derive moral obligation from the 
claim made upon us by a higher power, in other words, by a divine 
legislator. But it is useless to bring against an opponent a theory 
which he has expressly rejected. It should be said, however, that, 
whether or not one agrees with M. Naville’s criticisms, the essay is 
written in a no less clear and interesting way than the others. 


H. BARKER. 
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Critériologie générae, ou Théorie générale de la Certitude. Par D. 
Mercier. Paris: Félix Alean, 1899. Pp. xii., $71. 


In this volume, which forms the first part of a comprehensive work on 
the theory of knowledge, the author investigates the nature and conditions 
of certainty in general, leaving for a second volume the investigation of 
the particular certainties which are fundamental in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge. It would naturally have been easier to appreciate 
the exact scope of the general investigation with the results of this second 
part in view, and indeed the propriety of such a division between the 
two parts is itself open to question. The present volume is divided into 
four books. The first is taken up with the general definition of the terms 
of the problem. Apart from a distinction, not very clearly stated, and 
perhaps not capable of being so stated, between logical and metaphysical 
truth, this task of definition is well done. It is, in fact, one of the merits 
of the work, that the author continually reminds us that the problem 
relates, not at all to the mere existence of firm convictions upon our part, 
but to the validity or objectivity of the certainties we feel. The author 
then proceeds to accept and emphasise the distinction between abstract 
propositions or principles (“ jugements de Vordre idéal”) and propositions 
of fact, and, in accordance with the general plan of the work, the con- 
sideration of certainty in regard to the latter is relegated to the second 
volume, so that the distinction is evidently to be taken as final. The 
present part of the whole work thus resolves itself into an investigation 
into the conditions of the validity, as distinct from the mere existence, of 
intuitive principles. And this investigation, again, is subdivided into two 
parts or problems : first, the conditions of the objectivity of the judgment 
as the assertion of a relation between terms ; and second, the reality or 
objective reference of the terms themselves—again a division which is 
open to question. The second of these two problems is that of the reality 
of universals, and its discussion in book iv. presents nothing very novel or 
interesting. The strength of the present volume lies in the discussion of 
the former problem in book iii., and in a preliminary discussion in book it. 
of the proper attitude to be taken towards epistemological scepticism and 
dogmatism respectively. This preliminary discussion in particular is a 
very candid, careful, and interesting treatment of the question of episte- 
mological assumptions. The main contention of book iii. is negative 
rather than positive. The author does not seek to show, as one would 
be apt to suppose from the not very happy title of the volume, that there 
is any single criterion to which all certainties can be referred. On the 
contrary, he argues very admirably that the certainty of knowledge cannot 
be derived from any external authority (as the “ traditionalist” writers of 
his own Church would maintain), nor can it ultimately depend on a merely 
subjective assurance, nor finally can it be established by any indirect pro- 
cess of proof (Descartes); it must be derived from the objective evidence 
of the content known. But this objective evidence is apparently that of 
isolated intuitions. 

The most obvious weakness of the book is a persistent and rather 
irrelevant polemic which the author seems to feel himself called upon 
to undertake against Kant. The value of the polemic may be judged 
from «few of M. Mercier’s statements. ‘ I] est plus vraisemblable,” he 
says, referring to an opposite view, “que le spectacle des conséquences 
négatives auxquelles aboutissait la Critique de la raison pure aura effrayé 
le philosophe allemand et lui aura, aprés coup, suggéré la penste de sauver 
de la ruine, par un expédient, les croyances pratiques dont le genre humain 
ne peut se passer et qui sont indispensables & son bonheur ” (pp. 139-40). 
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Kant is said to place knowledge on a merely subjective basis: his ultimate 
synthetic judgments are “le résultat d’une impulsion naturelle aveugle” 
(p. 182). And it is thought to be a relevant criticism of Kant’s phenom- 
enalism to say that “si tout objet intelligible est une fiction de la pens¢e, 
la distance du roman 4 la science n’est elle point virtuellement sup- 
primée ?” (p. 334). In fact Kant is persistently interpreted in a merely 
psychological sense. 


H. Barker. 


Introduction @ la vie de Vesprit. Par Léon Brunscuvick, Professeur 
agrégé de philosophie au Lycée de Rouen. Paris: Félix Alean, 1900. 
Pp. i765. 


It seems, since no ideal of progress can tolerate capitalism in mental 
wealth, highly necessary that all special research should be gradually 
incorporated in the common stock of knowledge. This task of popularisa- 
tion is everywhere hard, but especially so in the case of philosophy. 

Prof. Brunschvigk’s little book has, therefore, some interest. It is 
an attempt, not unskilful, to make philosophy “accessible au grand 
public” ; and the author is to be congratulated on the clear style and 
careful arrangement which have made it possible to give in short compass 
a sketch of certain metaphysical questions. Complete success could not 
be expected in such an undertaking ; and the author sometimes succumbs 
to the difficulties of his attempt. The omission of all historical reference 
and the adoption of an abstractly individualistic starting-point do not 
really serve their purpose. Historical connexions must be supplied— 
either by writer or reader ; otherwise positions of thought are often 
unintelligible. And the individualistic point of view is such a popular 
abstraction that, once admitted, it resists all reform. 

It is no doubt partly due to the brevity of treatment that many 
problems are unsatisfactorily concluded. For instance, it is shown that 
sensations giving contact with reality are not in themselves easily dis- 
tinguishable trom mere imaginings ; but this distinction is afterwards 
assumed. Again, the formation of ‘first universals’ is described under 
the misleading phrase, “fusion des images”. The developed judgment 
(even disjunction and syllogism) is wholly identified with the judgment 
of quantity. In one place a form of the quantitative judgment seems to 
be elicited from sensation, since it is said—* ce sont les mémes experiences” 
(touch, sight, ete.) “ qui fournissent la notion de grandeur ”. 

The theory of art is vaguely handled. But there are good general 
remarks on the educative function of art, as regards the appreciation 
of Nature ; also on the disinterestedness of the esthetic judgment, “en 
suspendant Veffort de reflexion et la lutte pour vivre”. In discussing 
morality and religion the author struggles as best he may to trans- 
form the common individualistic standpoint. The identification of the 
intelligible and the good, and the other unparalleled perplexities of the 
moral problem, commonly bring philosophers to such straits that per- 
haps we need not be startled at Prof. Brunschvigk’s final desperate 
assertion : ‘“* Le mal est vaincu, car le mal existe, pour ceuz-la seuls qui 
demandent aus événements la satisfaction de leurs desirs individuels” 


Jd. & J. DREWwITT. 
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“Les Agnoscies: La Cécité psychique en particulier. Par Dr. Vicror 
Novet, Ex-Interne des Hdépitaux de Lyon et de la Clinique Obstétri- 
eale. Paris: F. Alcan, 1899. Pp. 220. Price 4 fr. 


A clear account of the subject in six chapters, including a short history 
of the various theories and discussions connected with it. The author’s 
views are well-reasoned and never extreme, and for that reason call for 
no special comment. The book is rendered particularly useful by an 
account of one fresh case and an abstract of sixty-six others, collected trom 
the scattered literature of the subject. A tolerably complete bibliography 
is added. 
To Es 


Platon. Von WiLHELM WINDELBAND (Frommanns Klassiker der 
Philosophie, ix.). Stuttgart, 1900. Pp. 190. 


Prof. Windelband’s Plato forms a most attractive addition to the useful 
series of popular sketches of typical philosophers in which it appears. It 
is brightly and lucidly written, well proportioned and frequently illumined 
by tellingly epigrammatic remarks. Originality and sensational novelty 
of interpretation are not, of course, to be looked for in a work of the kind, 
but Prof. Windelband’s judgments are throughout distinguished by sound 
sense and scholarly appreciation. It is very refreshing to find that Prof. 
Windelband has a firm grasp of the fact that Plato was not a mere logic- 
chopping machine, but primarily a man and a social, political and religious 
reformer, whose ardent zeal has kindled a fire which, please God, will 
never be put out while evil persists and men survive to combat it. It is 
one of the many advantages of this recognition of Plato’s personality that 
it largely dispenses with what would otherwise be the duty of interpreting 
him into absolute and rigid consistency with himself. For, as philosophers 
have shown no less than ordinary mortals, it is psychologically quite 
practicable to entertain in peaceful proximity notions which are logically 
quite incompatible. If anything, indeed, Prof. Windelband seems at 
times to go farther than is necessary in admitting discrepancies between 
the different strata of Plato’s personality: he exaggerates, ¢.g., the in- 
congruity between Plato’s theological asceticism and his philosophic 
idealism. For while either of these may easily lead to the corollary that 
the soul must train itself to overcome the cheats of an illusory world of 
appearances, nothing hinders the successful achievement of this from 
being treated as the revelation of man’s true dvois. Altogether Prof. 
Windelband makes a great feature of the religious side of Plato, which is 
connected with the Dionysian religion and the eschatology of the mysteries, 
Plato’s great achievements in this connexion being, ethically, to moralise 
the mystical doctrines and, intellectually, to supply them with a philo- 
sophic foundation, whereby he became, says Prof. Windelband, the first 
theologian. The incongruity again between Plato’s theological and philo- 
sophical accounts of the soul is perhaps overemphasised, the difticulties 
in both being mainly due to an absence of a definite conception of 
personality, without which no intelligible view of immortality can be 
propounded ; but there is no reason to suppose that these difficulties 
would appear formidable to Plato or his contemporaries. In. his other- 
wise excellent account of the theory of Ideas, Prof. Windelband hardly 
gets hold of what is probably the true key to the situation, viz., the fact 
that whereas to us, as to Aristotle and to nearly all other philosophers, 
the phenomenal world is the explicandum, and the ideal theory a mode 
of explaining it, Plato had, rightly or wrongly, persuaded himself that the 
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Ideal world was the real world, that the phenomenal world was the 
explicandum, and that the real crux was to explain how the Idea became 
tarnished and dimmed in its multiplied reflexions in a spatial ‘ not- 
being’. Under the circumstances it is not perhaps surprising that Prof. 
Windelband should make little way with the problem of the Parmenides. 
Sometimes, indeed, he seems disposed to give it up by decreeing the 
unauthenticity of the dialogue, and yet he fully feels the unanswerable 
cogency of the literary grounds for asserting its authenticity. But, then, 
who has ever made much out of the Parmenides ? 


F. C. 8S. ScHILuER. 


Das Lokalisationsgesetz : Eine psychophysiologische Untersuchung. 
Von I. Uscuakorr. I. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1900. Pp. 
ii, 205. 


The author wishes to formulate and prove a ‘ Hauptgesetz’ for the rela- 
tion of ‘ Psychomes’ and voluntary movements to cortical nervous pro- 
cesses. ‘Psychom’ is suggested by him as ‘a common simple term’ 
for all phenomena of consciousness, ‘psychosis’ having a double meaning. 
The first chapter deals shortly with the finer structure of the nervous 
system, the nature of nervous processes, etc. In the second chapter the 
law is formulated—“ Sensory psychomes” (including perceptions and ideas) 
“or voluntary movements of more or less qualitative unlikeness” that 
occur in one individual at different times “are based on nervous processes 
in more or less different neuron-complexes, quite disparate ones on pro- 
cesses in quite disparate complexes”. But when the qualitative unlikeness 
is very slight, the difference of neuron-complexes cannot be definitely 
asserted. In cases of qualitative sameness the neurons concerned are 
more or less, and in cases of qualitative and quantitative sameness, mainly, 
if not quite, the same, so far as perceptions, ideas, and voluntary move- 
ments are concerned ; and this is also true of auditory sensations.—The 
author then brings together the varying views of many authors, and though 
he cautiously refuses to give a definite opinion on most special questions, 
he finds the usual arguments which go to support his law rather unsatis- 
factory. Accordingly he attempts in the third chapter to base it upon 
certain general considerations, deductions chiefly from the phenomena 
of memory and habit. Here he shows at times a tendency to beg the 
question, and it is not easy to discover the superiority of his general 
arguments over those based upon actual research. Various special 
questions are to be dealt with in a second part. 


dae 
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G. Milhaud, Les Philosophies géométres de la Gréce ; Platon et ses pré- 
décesseurs ; Paris, F. Alean, 1900, pp. 387. 


H. Ouvré, Les Formes littéraires de lu pensée grecque, Paris, F. Alcan, 
1900, pp. xvi., 573. 

G. Renard, La Méthode scientifique de Vhistoire littéraire, Paris, F. Alean, 
1900, pp. 502. 

O. Liebmann, Zur Analysis der Wirklichkeit, Dritte Autilage, Strass- 
burg, Triibner, 1900, pp. x., 722. 

H. Spitta, Mein Recht auf Leben, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1900, pp. xi., 468. 

I. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, herausgegeben von B. Erdmann, 
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B. Erdmann, Beitriige zur Geschichte und Revision des Textes von Kant’s 
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E. Mach, Die Analyse der Empfindungen und das Verhiltniss des 
Physischen zum Psychischen, zweite Autlage, Jena, G. Fischer, 
1900, pp. vii., 244. 
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PHmosopHicaL Review. Vol. ix., No. 2. E. B. MacGilvary. 
‘Society and the Individual.’ [Individualism makes society a mere 
compound; communism makes the individual a mere tool. We sub- 
stitute for them the ‘society of persons,’ the view that the social unit is 
the socius. Such a view reconciles the antithesis; is borne out by the 
psychogenesis of the self ; and explains our need of social confirmation of 
opinions. Applications: the seat of sovereignty is both state and in- 
dividual,—there is reciprocity of dependence; natural rights of the 
individual go hand in hand with the social status in which they are 
vested ; justification of capital punishment.] A. K. Rogres. ‘The 
Hegelian Conception of Thought (1.).’ [For Green, reality tends to become 
nothing but a system of relations. This may work for objects; it does 
not work for selves. Let us then see what ‘thought’ means. It may 
mean the process of thinking; or ‘thought’ as distinct from ‘ perception’ 
within this process; or abstract thought, relations and concepts. Psy- 
chological examination of the relation between thinking and perceiving ; 
transition to the thought-world of the Hegelian. ‘“ Hegelianism as such 
is based upon the essential convertibility of existence for knowledge and 
existence for experience; so that the universe is in no sense a reality 
which is brought home to us by a thought distinct from it, . .. but is 
in its only possible meaning immediately present in the very thought 
experience which constitutes our lives.” All that is true in this is that, 
if we are to have a good theory of the nature of things, we must admit 
the real application to them of certain fundamental categories which our 
explanatory thinking employs.] A. Lefevre. ‘Self-love and Benevo- 
lence in Butler’s system.’ [In these two principles, Butler is ‘‘ simply 
recognising the fundamentally rational character of the egoistic and 
altruistic tendencies in human nature”. By the conception of a social 
self and common interest, he transcends the dualism of interested and 
disinterested action. Self-love and benevolence are methodologically 
distinguished; really, they are synthetised in one general principle of 
our nature.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of 
New Books. Notes. Vol. ix., No. 3. D. G. Ritchie. ‘Nature and 
Mind: Some Notes on Professor Ward’s Gifford Lectures.’ [(1) Physical. 
“To make the exactest of sciences impossible seems a strange way of 
making rational theology possible. . . . The existence of a pervading 
intelligence in the universe is rather proved by the exactness of the 
sciences of quantity than by a doubt as to their truth.’’ (2) Biological. 
Ward’s teleological factors of evolution “do not seem clearly to prove 
mind in the individual animal; or else they will prove soul in every- 
thing, and the distinction between living and dead matter disappears ”’. 
(3) Psycho-physies. Reconstruction of parallelism, “ more on the lines 
of Leibniz than of Spinoza”. Explanation in natural science is confined 
to the giving of material causes. The universe is both mechanical and 
teleological. (4) Ward’s refutation of dualism does not get over “the 
gap he himself has made between living experience and conceptual 
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experience”.] W. Fite. ‘The Associational Conception of Experience.’ 
[Associationism is now opposed to apperceptionism, the antithesis having 
come about by the introduction into psychology of the concept of atten- 
tion. The apperception theory declares ‘that knowledge begins with 
a tendency to view the world as a harmonious system, and that it is 
the operation of this tendency which brings out the differences called 
‘sensation elements’”. To meet the facts, the associationist must couch 
his theory in terms of physiology, and must substitute sense-stimuli 
for sensations in his notion of ‘experience’.] A. K. Rogres. ‘The 
Hegelian Conception of Thought (11.).’ [“ No object is ultimately conceiv- 
able except as it forms an element in a conscious experience; . . . what 
we know as the external world of related objects is, in its final truth, 
such an objectively constituted experience, of which we get the type in our 


own lives; . . . the categories which we apply to objects are only to be 
understood .. . by reference to this interpretation of what the nature 


and activities of things really consist in.” This leaves behind the 
peculiar claims of Hegelianism as a method. As for the Absolute and 
the time-process, “time, in so far as it presents antinomies, is a product 
of thought, and as such has no place in the absolute life, which finds no 
need for thinking in the ordinary sense”.] Reviews of Books. Sum- 
maries of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. 


PsycHOLoGiIcAL Review. Vol. vii., No.2. J. Dewey. ‘ Psychology 
and Social Practice.’ [There are certain psychological presuppositions 
controlling educational theory and practice: (1) the assumption of 
identity of mental attitude in child and adult, which overlooks the 
growth of specialised habits and aims in the man, and the paramountcy 
of questions of growth in the child; (2) the assumption of difference 
where there is really identity, 7.¢., in the motives which govern attention. 
These must be set aside. As for mechanism ». personality, life functions 
must be stated in terms of objective mechanism if we are etticiently to 
direct them. So in general: a reflective (as distinct from a customary) 
morality implies an attempt to get the method or mechanism by which 
the end is reached ; it and the demand for psychological statement were 
born and have grown together.] ‘ Proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Yale University, 
December, 1899.’ G@.S. Fullerton. ‘The Criterion of Sensation.’ [The 
criterion offered by psychology is ultimate only for convenience of dis- 
cussion within a particular field of work. The contradiction between 
the doctrine of representative perception and the assumption that we 
directly perceive a real world, final for psychology, is not final for 
epistemology, to which the psychologists may refer it for resolution. ] 
Discussion and Reports. A. H. Lloyd. ‘Physical Psychology.’ 
[‘* Physical psychology is concerned with the substitutes or indirections 
for mind that appear in all the ‘physical’ sciences, in chemistry, physics 
and mathematics.” (1) Opposites must individually reproduce their 
Opposition, so that there are forced into these sciences certain abstrac- 
tions or disguises for mind; (2) conservation and infinity and plenitude 
and motion bear witness to the presence of intension, of the unity and 
indivisibility of mind, in the physical world.] Psychological Literature. 
New Books. Notes. Vol. vii., No. 3. C.. Morgan. ‘On the Relation 
of Stimulus to Sensation in Visual Impressions.’ [Deals especially with 
the relation of sensation to stimulus in the cases of white, red and blue 
on a black background. The law indicated is that “equal increments 
of sensation are produced by increments of stimulus in geometrical pro- 
gression ”.] I. M. Solomons. ‘A New Explanation of Weber’s Law.’ 
[The explanation is to be sought neither in the nature of comparison, 
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nor in the quantitative relations between stimulus and brain reaction, 
but in the well-known fact of the variability of brain activity under 
identical stimuli.” ‘“ Two stimuli must vary by more than the range of 
this variability for their difference to be perceived.”] IM. Meyer. ‘Ele- 
ments of Psychological Theory of Melody.’ [The theory that the basis 
of all music is the diatonic scale (24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48) is funda- 
mentally wrong. One of its chief errors is the exclusion of the number 
7. Esthetic laws of melodies composed of two notes only; the ‘ rela- 
tionship’ of tones considered as an elementary psychological fact. ‘The 
complete musical scale is represented by the infinite series of all com- 
posites of the powers of 2, 3 and 7. Analysis of certain complex 
melodies, with comparison of the new and the old theories.] E. A. 
Kirkpatrick. ‘Individual Tests of School Children.’ [Counting aloud 
rapidly, making vertical marks rapidly, sorting cards into piles by oral 
direction, sorting cards by visual impression, naming ink spots. “ Fifty- 
seven per cent. (of the children) were graded just the same by the com- 
bination of all the tests as by the teacher.” Psychogenetic norms are 
needed.] Discussion and Reports. R. MacDougall. ‘A Pneumatic 
Shutter for Optical Exposures.’ H. M. Stanley. ‘Remarks on Time 
Perception.’ [Critique of Stout (Mryp, Jan., 1900). Distinction between 
objective and subjective time.] Psychological Literature. New Books. 
Notes. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xi., No. 2. W. S. Small. 
‘An Experimental Study of the Mental Processes of the Rat.’ [Six 
groups of experiments, with puzzle-boxes containing food, upon the 
origination and integration of contiguous associations; the persistence, 
variability and composition of the associative process ; recognition, dis- 
crimination, imitation; and individual differences. Points of interest in 
the results are : the great importance of the first success ; the persistence 
of wild traits and useless motor habits (digging, nest-building as against 
satisfaction of hunger, scurrying in the midst of a definite task); the 
permanence of association in spite of fortuitous origination ; the low level 
of imitation ; etc. Tentative analysis of the task-consciousness are given, 
but are too detailed for summary. ‘Tables of time values are appended. } 
G. P. Watkins. ‘Psychical Life in Protozoa.’ [(1) The compounding 
of minds: critique of James. Primitive consciousness and its survival 
yaiue. (2) The problem of the protozoan mind: criterion of the presence 
of consciousness. ‘ Symbolisation of some environing circumstance . 
may be the distinguishing attribute of mentality. . . . Learning by ex- 
perience, and the alterableness of action that this implies, furnish the 
best objective criterion of mentality. . . . There would be rectification of 
action.” But lack of mentality is not proved by absence of evidence for 
learning by experience. (3) Critique of work so far done: Binet, Verworn, 
Hodge and Aikins, Jennings.] G.E. Dawson. ‘ Psychic Rudiments and 
Morality.’ [Attempt to trace, in psychogenesis, the conditions of ‘im- 
morality, vice, crime, sin’. They are as follows: (1) “The temporarily 
incomplete elimination of qualities belonging to a lower stage of develop- 
ment” (children, whose moral nature is not yet adjusted to adult life, 
adults with delayed [not arrested] development through unfavourable en- 
vironment). (2) “ The total arrest of the eliminative process, leading to the 
persistence of qualities that should normally disappear ” (the delinquent 
classes generally). (3) ‘‘The hypertrophy or disease of abnormally 
persistent qualities, leading to an abnormal pathological condition of 
the moral nature” (dipsomania, kleptomania, sexual perversion, etc. ). 
Educational suggestions.] E. B. Titchener. ‘Minor Studies from the 
Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University,’ xix. 'W. B. Secor. 
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‘Visual Reading: a Study in Mental Imagery.’ [The auditory element 
is much more persistent in reading than is articulation; both alike 
are rather aids than necessary elements; their prominence depends 
upon the mental type of the individual. It is possible to read without 
articulation and audition.] E. C. Sanford. ‘Minor Studies from the 
Psychological Laboratory of Clarke University,’ xv.-xvii. HZ. S$. Curtis. 
‘Automatic Movements of the Larynx.’ [Such movements occur, and 
are far from uncommon: cf. Lehmann and Hansen.] C. C. Stewart. 
‘Zoellner’s Anorthoscopic Illusion.’ [General explanation in terms of 
underestimation of quick and overestimation of slow movements; sub- 
sidiary factors are movement after-image, indirect vision.] G. E. Part- 
ridge. ‘Experiments on the control of the Reflex Wink.’ [Hammer 
strixes on pane of glass before the face. ‘lwo types of winks control : 
nervous, with strong reflex tendencies, but good inhibition ; stolid, fear- 
less and inactive.] E. B. Titchener. ‘The Equipment of a Psychological 
Laboratory.’ [Suggestions towards an ‘ideal’ psychological laboratory ; 
inventory of the appliances of that of Cornell University.] Psychological 
Literature. Book Notes. Notes and News. Books received. 


REVUE PuHILosopHiquE. July, 1900. B. Bourdon. ‘La perception des 
mouvements par le moyen des sensations tactiles des yeux.’ [Recounts 
various experiments and observations which have led the writer to believe 
that the eyelids play an important part in the visual perception of 
movements.] IL. Dauriac. ‘Criticisme et Monadisme.’ [A critique 
of La Nouvelle Monadologie, by MM. Ch. Renouvier and L. Prat.] 
C. Bos. ‘Les Croyances Implicites.’ [Without certain implicit beliefs, 
action, perception, memory, feeling, would be impossible. Such funda- 
mental beliefs are, (1) belief in the reality of one’s self (involving belief 
in the reality of other men, and of an external world); (2) belief in 
the reality of the present (involving belief in the reality of the past 
and future).] Revue générale. Blum. ‘Le Mouvement Pédologique et 
Pédagogique.’ Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des Périodiques 
Etrangers. Correspondance. August, 1900. IL. Bourdeau. ‘Cause et 
Origine du Mal.’ [Evil is a limitation and diminution of life. Hence its 
cause must be sought among the laws which govern life. All finite 
living beings are constituted such in virtue of a double principle of 
association and individuation. Each is composed of more simple 
beings, co-ordinated into a whole and each, in its turn, appears as a con- 
stituent element in a larger whole. Evil arises from conflict either 
between the various members of a whole or between the members as such 
and the whole.] Dr. Santenoise. ‘Religion et Folie.’ [All religion is 
a form of madness. The characteristic of ‘ conceptions délirantes’ is 
falsity. Errors are (1) purely intellectual ; (2) intellectual and affective. 
All “conceptions délirantes” are all the errors of the latter class. 
Religious conceptions find their place in this class.] Palante. ‘Le 
Mensonge de, groupe.’ Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des 
Périodiques Etrangers. September, 1900. Dugas et Riquier. ‘ Le 
Pari de Pascal.’ [A critical inquiry into the logical validity of Pascal’s 
‘wager’ on the existence of God.] R. dela Grasserie. ‘L’individualisme 
religieux’ [The religious individualist is characterised by (1) his rejection 
of all intermediaries, whether human or divine, between himself and God ; 
(2) by solitary worship ; (3) by a strictly monotheistic conception of the 
Deity.| Baron Mourre. ‘Les causes psychologiques de l’Aboulie.’ 
Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des Périodiques Etrangers. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Moraue. 8 Année, No. 4. Ed. 
Goblot. ‘La finalité sans intelligence.’ [All teleological determination 
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consists in a selection among alternatives equally possible apart from the 
condition which determines the selection. In the case of conscious 
selection the will is the determining condition. In the case of natural 
selection it is the struggle for existence.] G. Sorel. ‘La systéme des 
Mathematiques.’ [Shows the interdependence of the different branches 
of mathematics as all arising out of the endeavour to deal with physical 
problems.] IL. Dimier. ‘Prolégomenes al’Esthétique.’ [Distinguishes 
a beauty of reference and inspection. The first belongs specially to 
imitative art, and is due to the nature of the object represented: the 
second is due to the immediate presentation of the artistic work itself. 
The whole function of the imitative artist is to imitate as closely as he 
can. The beauty of his work is due to the transformation which the 
object necessarily undergoes owing to the nature of the means by which 
it is reproduced. There is an absolute beauty in everything.] Etudes 
critiques, etc. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xxii, Heft 5. L. Steffens. ‘Experimentelle Beitrige zur Lehre 
vom oekonomischen Lernen.’ [An inquiry into the psychological condi- 
tions of economical learning-by-heart: ‘economical’ = ‘time-saving’. 
The ordinary or natural way of learning-by-heart is that of partial repeti- 
tions. Experiment shows, however, that for the material used (stanzas 
of poetry, nonsense syllable series), and with the test employed (repeating 
once or twice without mistake), total repetition is quite considerably 
better than partial. It has the advantages (1) of association by indirect 
consequence (association between members of different sections), and of 
the influence of absolute position, and (2) of constancy of the number 
and temporal distribution of the repetitions. A final chapter discusses 
the most advantageous mode of regular distribution of repetitions over 
a constant time, and deduces and proves the law that “if two associa- 
tions are of different strength, the time-saving value of the weaker 
association (absolutely regarded) decreases the more slowly with lapse 
of time, provided that there is no difference of age between the two 
associations to condition an opposite course”.] T. Lipps. ‘Zu den 
“Gestaltqualititen”.’ [Cornelius’ idea of similarity-groups leads him 
into a circle. Really, the similarity-consciousness is never grounded 
upon conscious contents, but always upon the (unconscious) psychical 
processes underlying consciousness.] M. Sachs. ‘Ueber den Einfluss 
farbiger Lichter auf die Weite der Pupille.’ [Critique of Abelsdorff and 
claim of priority.] Literaturbericht. Entgegnung. [Berliner against 
Hansemann, concerning the drawing of Helmholtz’ brain.] Berichtigung. 
[Correction of misprints by Schrenck-Notzing.] Bd. xxii, Heft 6. K. 
B. R. Aars. ‘Die Erwartung.’ [The qualitative peculiarity of ex- 
pectation is an ‘associative mark,’ comparable with the local sign 
of space perception and the ‘past’-mark of memory. In other words, 
expectation depends (not on association, but) on the existence of 
associative paths or lines, of which the given idea is the centre. The 
actual occurrence and the expected occurrence are not identical; but we 
are able, by memory, to rehabilitate the process of fusion between the 
associative mark and the actual occurrence: in real life, the fusion takes 
place only after the mark has disappeared. Still, the associative mark 
and the consciousness of unity as one looks back upon the process of 
expectation fulfilled are not two ultimate moments: the essentials of 
the whole process are given with the expectation mark. Critique of 
Lipps and Witasek; expectation and the question (inquiry) ; connex- 
ions of expectation with volition; relation of expectation to recognition 
Hoffding’s quality of familiarity).] T. Lipps. ‘Aesthetische Einfiih- 
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lung.’ [Pleasure on the ground of sympathy is pleasure in an object 
which I endow with life or mind, in which I find a reflexion of 1ay per- 
sonality. Two stages may be distinguished: simple sympathy and 
cosentient sympathy (sympathische Hinfiihlung). (1) We begin with 
‘practical’ sympathy—the instance of the sight of an angry man. Here 
I find, in an external object, a mode of my own self’s feeling; modified, 
it may be, but recognisable ; and, above all, given in a context, implying 
a personality. So I pass to cosentient sympathy: the anger becomes 
actual in me; it has at once the character of objectivity and of activity. 
(2) The way from practical to «esthetic sympathy is the way from the 
‘mark’ or ‘indication’ to the ‘symbol’. I have in esthetic sympathy a 
self that transcends my every-day self; a realisation of self, enhanced 
and made free by the concinnity of outer constraint and inner spontaneity ; 
and a realisation that is freed from the context of the actual world and 
thus is purified and yet further enhanced. The peculiar qualitative 
colouring of pleasure in the feeling of «esthetic sympathy is ‘depth’. (3) 
Sympathy is undoubtedly set up by association; but in so far as the 
fusion-product has the two characteristics of objectivity and of own- 
activity, and this ‘constrained spontaneity’ has attaching to it the unique 
feeling of freedom, sympathy is itself an irreducible fact. (4) Illustra- 
tions from spatial forms (reply to C. Lange’s criticism), and (5) from 
rhythm. (6) Some deny that sympathy depends (or depends entirely) 
upon association. This is true, if association means the mental con- 
nexion of individual psychical processes ; untrue, if one extends associa- 
tion to cover general modes of psychical manifestation (the psychical pro- 
cesses which underlie conscious content).] G. Abelsdorff. ‘ Ergiinzende 
Bemerkungen zu meiner Abhandlung uber die Aenderungen der Pupil- 
lenweite durch verschiedenfarbige Belichtung.’ [Reply to Sachs.] 
Literaturbericht. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN. Bd. xv., Heft 4. F. Werner. ‘ Beitrage zur 
Collectivmasslehre.’ [Gauss’ law of the distribution of errors has been 
applied by the calculus of probability not only to errors proper, but to all 
sorts of ‘accidental’ phenomena : cf. the probability or distribution curves 
of Quetelet and Galton, and the variation curves of Ludwig. This 
extension of application demands an extension on the formal side of 
expression. Such extension, suggested by Fechner’s Collectivmasslehre, 
and by the recent articles of Lipps and Bruns (Phil. Stud., xiii., 579 ; 
xiv., 339) is given, with numerous illustrations, in the present paper.] 
E. Duerr. ‘Die stroboskopischen Erscheinungen.’ [Increase of the 
nuluber of different stimuli in successive periodical retinal stimulation 
is unfavourable to fusion. Under certain conditions of intermittent 
stimulation, the stimulus which is intrinsically best fitted to attract the 
attention determines the apparent brightness of the total image (so, in 
part, Briicke). A fairly large section of a movement may be cut out, 
without the gap being remarked, if the time of interruption be short ; the 
explanation is to be sought in the conditions of retinal excitation and of 
eye-movement. Stroboscopic phenomena (apart from movement) are fully 
explained by the laws of intermittent retinal stimulation (Marbe).] W. 
Hellpach. ‘ Die Farbenwahrnehmung im indirecten Sehen.’ [An investi- 
gation by means of pure spectral colours (gelatine sheets), with dark 
adaptation ; the method of minimal changes in a centripetal direction 
was employed. Four zones are found: an outer complementary, a 
colourless, a like-coloured, and a same-coloured. These results are so 
surprising, and the author’s theoretical conclusions so radical, that the 
full table may be printed here :— 
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Stimulus. Compl. zone. Coluurless zone. Like-col. zone. Same-col. zone. 
Red Bluish White Orange Red 
Orange Bluish White — Orange 
Yellow Bluish White Orange — 
Green Yellow-reddish White Bright yellow Green 
Blue Yellowish White — Blue 
Violet Yellowish White Blue Violet 
Purple Yellow-greenish White — Purple 


It is hardly likely that these results (and especially that which makes 
yellow invisible in indirect vision) will be verified by future observ ers. ] 
W. Wundt. ‘Zur Technik des Complicationspendels.’ [Description of 
the instrument, and directions for its use: see M1np, 1899, p. 564.] 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. Jahrg. 
xxiv., Heft. 3. Eugen Pasch. ‘ Ausgangspunkte zu einer Theorie der 
Zeitvorstellung (Schluss).’ [Historical and critical survey of the principal 
theories of time.] C. M. Giesler. ‘ Die Identificirung von Persénlich- 
keiten.’ [Identification of persons depends on three kinds of reproduction. 
(1) The reinstatement of the content of previous sense-presentations ; 
(2) revival of emotional states ; (3) recall of the groups of ideas connected 
with the special situation in which a person has been previously met 
with. The last kind of reproduction is primarily the revival of an 
“intellectual mood” (Stimmung). It is maintained that the three kinds 
of reproduction operate in the order in which they are here named.]} 
T. H. Lindner. ‘ Beharrung und Veriinderung als Geschichtliche Kriifte.’ 
[The persistence of established modes of social life is in the main only 
disturbed by external or quasi external influences. Among these must 
be reckoned the influence of individuals—great men. After disturbance 
the old order tends to reassert itself in a modified form. ] 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Neue Folge. Bd. vi., Heft 3. 
E. von Hartmann. ‘Zum Begriffdes Unbewussten.’ [Distinguishes the 
various meanings of the word “unconscious”. A, The unconscious in 
an epistemological sense, including (1) what is simply unknown; (2) 
possibilities of perception not realised at the time; (3) the unknowable. 
B, The physical unconscious, including (1) privation of that consciousness 
which an individual is capable of possessing—the unconsciousness of 
dreamless sleep or a swoon ; (2) the incapacity for any kind of conscions- 
ness such as is ordinarily attributed to inorganic matter ; (3) physiological 
conditions of a stationary kind; (4) those physiological processes which 
have no correlate in consciousness. C, The psychical unconscious 
including (1) the absence of a special kind or form of consciousness, ¢.¢., 
the indistinct or unnoticed, or that of which we are conscious without 
being aware that we are conscious of it; (2) the relatively unconscious, 
including all “split off consciousness ”—all experiences correlated with 
physiological process in an individual organism, but not entering into 
the “central consciousness” ; (3) the absolutely unconscious. This last 
includes the activities which generate consciousness and its contents, 
and the subject which is the agent of these activities. V. Hartmann 
notes that in his Phil. des Unbewussten he has not distinguished with 
sufficient clearness the relatively from the absolutely unconscious. ] 
=. Mally. ‘Abstraktion und Aehnlichkeits-Erkenntniss.’ [Criticism of 
Cornelius’ theory according to which Abstraction Gepends on the forma- 
tion of different qualitative series due to perception of resemblances in 
various respects, so that, for example, to consider the loudness of a sound 
in abstraction from other character is to refer the sound to the series 
based on comparison in respect of loudness. Mally objects, (1) that if 
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the theory were correct every predication concerning simple objects 
would be a judgment of resemblance—a result hard to reconcile with 
actual experience; (2) the theory presupposes that association by 
similarity plays a part in our mental life far more extensive and im- 
portant than we are justified in assuming ; (3) according to the theory an 
appropriate qualitative series must be formed before abstraction can 
begin; but formation of such series already involves abstraction ; (4) 
supposing the qualitative series to be already formed, it cannot discharge 
the function ascribed to it unless it is itself apprehended under the form 
of a general conception.] W. Freylag. ‘Ueber Ranke’s Geschichtes- 
Auffassung und eine zweckmassige Definition der Geschichte.’ [Criticism 
of Windelband and Rickert’s view of History as science of the individ- 
ually determinate as opposed to nomothetic sciences. Freylag sums 
up his own view as follows: It is convenient to distinguish a wider 
and a narrower concept of history. In the wider sense History 
deals with human soc7ety in all its aspects and phases, and also with 
the individual in so far as he presents novel features and is not merely 
an example of a type. In the narrower sense History deals with 
social phenomena, which are too complex to be reduced to a systematic 
scheme of laws or rules; but it is precisely these phases and aspects of 
social life in which the interaction between the individual and society is of 
redominant importance.| Ad. Muller. ‘Die Metaphysik Teichmuller’s.’ 
Expounds Teichmiiller’s Doctrine of Time and Space.] Th. Lipps. 
‘ Dritter disthetischer Literaturbericht.’ [Deals with the recent work of 
Kiilpe, Groos, Elster, Lipps and others. ] 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bd. xii., Heft 4. C. Gutberlet. ‘ Zur 
Psychologie des Kindes.’—1. [This, the first of two articles, is little 
more than a summary (with occasional criticisms) of modern researches, 
especially those of Baldwin, about children’s discrimination of colours 
before they can speak, about the time when right-handedness begins to 
develop, the first beginnings of writing and drawing, and the origins of 
the social feelings. The writer, doing full justice to the cleverness of the 
experiments made, denies certain inferences drawn from them.] J. A. 
Andres. ‘Die Nachwirkung von Gundissalinus ‘“‘ De Immortalitate 
Animae”.’—. [The writer is of the opinion of Bulow, Gundissalin’s 
editor, that Scholasticism dates, not from William of Auvergne, but from 
Gundissalin, and he quotes several texts to show that the former follows 
him in many places, as also Rupella, St. Bonaventura, and Albertus 
Magnus.] J. Straub. ‘ Kant und die naturliche Gotteserkenntniss.’— 11. 
[This second and last paper deals with Kant’s view of the cosmological 
and of the teleological argument, which he contends is a pure misrepre- 
sentation of both, caused by Kant’s false doctrine of causality as a 
synthetical a priori judgment. Thence it came that he attempted to 
obscure proofs clear as the light of the sun.] J. Mausbach. ‘ Zur 
Begriffsbestimmung des sittlich Guten.’ [In this concluding article the 
author continues to debate with Dr. Cathrein on the point whether man’s 
moral goodness, according to St. Thomas, consists in action according to 
the laws of the universe or to God’s will. He decides for the latter, with 
the quotation: Bonum universi non est ultimus finis hominis, sed ipse 
Deus.] Bad. xiii., Heft 1. Before the great division into Thomists and 
Scotists took place there were already differences of opinion amongst 
scholastic philosophers. Some were thoroughly loyal in their adhesion 
to Aristotle, and at the head of these was St. Thomas Aquinas. Others 
attached much weight to certain leading Platonic and Neo-platonic ideas, 
and were even disposed, where this was possible, to give to Aristotle 
a Platonic interpretation. St. Bonaventure was, to some extent at 
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least, a representative of this latter school. Ziesché (‘Die Lehre von 
Materie und Form bei Bonaventura’) shows the influence which Neo- 
platonic thought exercised on St. Bonaventure’s theory as to matter and 
form. Dr. Gutberlet (‘Zur Psychologie des Kindes (Schluss)’) discusses 
Baldwin's theory of psychological development. Baldwin, while avoiding 
many of the arbitrary assumptions which disfigure the theories of Bain and 
Spencer, makes many arbitrary assumptions of his own. These assump- 
tions are very marked in his treatment of ‘ Accommodation,’ ‘ Gewohn- 
heit,’ etc., ete. But Baldwin must at least have credit for excluding the 
element of “chance ” from his theory, and for so explaining the process 
of development as to leave room for the operation of a higher Power. 
According to Dr. Beck (‘ Die Lehre des hl. Hilarius von Poitiers (und 
Tertullian’s) iiber die Entstehung der Seelen’), St. Hilary, while insisting 
that God is the principal author of man’s origin, was of opinion that 
parents are the immediate cause of both the soul and the body of their 
offspring. Reasons for ascribing this opinion to St. Hilary are the 
occurrence in his writings of such statements as: “ Man is born with 
soul and body through the agency of that nature which God has given to 
us,’’ and the fact that in many other respects St. Hilary was a disciple of 
Tertullian, who undoubtedly maintained this opinion. Tertullian, how- 
ever, is.guiltless of the very material account of the soul’s origin that has 
sometimes been ascribed to him. Although St. Augustine has left no 
distinct treatise on sensitive knowledge, there are, as W. Ott maintains 
(‘Des hl. Augustinus Lehre iiber die Sinneserkenntniss), references 
enough to this subject scattered through his writings to sufficiently 
indicate his mind. However different his terminology may be, his theory 
substantially agrees with that of the Scholastics. And, like the Scholas- 
tics, he contends that sense and intellect are separated by a chasm 
which cannot be bridged over. Bd. xiii, Heft 2. Geyser. ‘Die 
erkenntnisstheoretische Grundlage des Wissens bei Cartesius.’ [In 
this, the first of two articles, the writer expounds the foundations of 
Descartes’ system, and his methodical doubt even of the first principles 
of reason. He then begins to point out the inconsistency of the Cogito 
ergo sum, which depends upon the principle: Who thinks cannot be 
non-existent so long as he thinks.] Engel-Kemper. ‘Die Lehre Saadia 
Gaon’s iiber die “ Aufhebung des Gesetzes”.’ [This is also the first of 
two papers. It is a study on the Jew Saadia Gaon’s great theological 
work, the Amdén&t, written in Arabic: it contains a summary of the 
work, and a full translation of chapter iv. of tractate iii., which is one of 
the most remarkable in the whole work.] Ott. ‘Des hl. Augustinus iiber 
die Sinneserkenntniss.’ [Augustine seems to think that the soul is 
united to the body by means of the subtlest amongst the elements. His 
views as to the truth and reality of the knowledge we derive from the 
senses coincide with those of Plato.] Gutberlet. ‘Zur Thierpsycho- 
logie.’ [This paper, starting from the standpoint that brutes are neither 
intelligent beings nor mere machines, gives full details of the experi- 
ments recently made upon ants. The question is: Have ants anything 
more than reflex nervous activity? The conclusion is that they have, 
but only sense-impressions, without anything of the higher qualities 
manifested by vertebrates. ] 
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X.—NOTES. 
INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


A movement has been set on foot for founding an institution to be 
called the International Psychological Institute. The list of patrons 
includes a number of well-known names, and the programme drawn 
up by Dr. Pierre Janet gives the following account of the objects aimed 
at :— 

“The Society will collect endowments, donations, annual subscrip- 
tions, etc., on the sole condition of employing them for the development 
of psychological science. The resources thus collected by the Society 
will be used by the Committee of Management to establish an Inter- 
national Institute of Psychical Science—a Psychical Institute destined 
to become a centre to which all inquirers and researchers, irrespective 
of nationality, may turn for help and advice. 

“ According to circumstances, and to the development attained by 
the Society establishing it, this Institute will pursue the following 
aims :— 

‘1, To collect in a library and museum all books, works, publications, 
apparatus, etc., relating to psychical science. 

“2. To place at the disposal of researchers, either as gifts or as loans, 
according to circumstances, such books and instruments necessary for 
their studies as the Institute may be able to acquire. 

“3. To supply assistance to any laboratory or to any investigators, 
working singly or unitedly, who can show that they require that assist- 
ance for a publication or for a research of recognised interest. This 
function, which has been fulfilled so usefully by the Société pour 
YAvancement des Sciences, in relation to the physical sciences, must 
also be discharged by the new Institute in relation to mental science. 

“4, To encourage study and research with regard to such phenomena 
as may be considered of sufficient importance. 

“5. To organise lectures and courses of instruction upon the different 
branches of psychical science. 

“6. To organise as far as means will allow, permanent laboratories 
and a clinic, where such researches as may be considered desirable will 
be pursued by certain of the members. 

“7, To publish the Annales de Institut psychique international de 
Paris, which will comprise a summary of the work in which members 
of the Institute have taken part, and which may be of a character to 
contribute to the progress of the science. 

“This sketch of the aims of the organisation is but an outline, and 
will be subject to modification by the Society of the Psychical Institute, 
the institution of which must be our first undertaking.” 











NOTES. 


DEATH OF PROF. SIDGWICK. 





With profound regret we have to record the death of Dr. 
Henry Sidgwick, on the 28th August, at Terling Place, Essex. 
An obituary notice will appear in our next. 





THE CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


We have to announce that Prof. Sorley of Aberdeen has been elected 
to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, as successor to the late 
Prof. Sidgwick. 
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